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Just Among Ourselves 
Your Church Paper 


HAT does it mean to you? Did you ever sit down and 
think it through just why it is being published? Does it 

__. mean anything to your life, your home? Would you be 
willing to see its publication discontinued? Because of its 
meager circulation, your Publishing House is publishing our 
church paper at a tremendous loss. What have you done the past 
year to increase its circulation and usefulness? Just what do 
you think would happen to the Christian Church if The Herald 
of Gospel Liberty should be discontinued? Do you think it would 
long continue? Your church paper is the main channel through 
which must come to you your information concerning the pro- 
gram of our church with its many perplexities with which our 
leaders are continuously confronted. 

When a member of the Christian Church is without his church 
paper, it means that he knows little or nothing of the larger in- 
terests of his church. All his energies, if he has any, are cen- 
tered around himself which has a tendency to cause him to become 
selfish and narrow and to care for nothing outside of his own 
little circle. We know men who today have a real vision for ser- 
vice and are rendering it in a fine way, but who express their 
regrets because of the time wasted and opportunities lost because 
of their not knowing earlier in life. 

Dear reader, what is your attitude towards your church paper? 
Do you look upon it the same as any other paper to be taken or 
discarded at will? Or do you look upon it as a source of infor- 
mation and helpfulness to prepare yourself for the largest ser- 
vice possible for Christ and his church? Do you feel that you are 
your brother’s keeper and that he has a right to expect of you a 
service worthy of the talents God has given you? Do you feel 
that you can afford to allow your life to be lived in a careless, 
indifferent way, caring little or nothing as to what you may or 
may not accomplish for the Christ? 

Your Publishing House is publishing our church paper and 
other periodicals for the benefit of you and your home, and if you 
do not subscribe for and read them, you do so at a great loss to 
yourself and your home. We well boast that we have the honor 
and distinction of publishing the oldest religious newspaper in 
the world, and it is to our shame as a people, both pastors and 
laity, that its circulation is so small and its usefulness curtailed 
because of it. Will we arise to the task that is ours of giving our 
church paper, The Herald of Gospel Liberty, the circulation that 
it should have and deserves? 

Think upon these things and ask God to help you as a member 
of the Christian Church to do your whole duty. 

Sincerely, 
A. F. CHASE, 
Circulation Manager. 


P. S.—Did you look at your label last week? If not, better do 
it now. 
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No. 6 Aluminum Collection Plate 
with Velvet Bag. Our Newest 
Plate. The large capacity of this 
Plate makes it especially convenient 
for churches using the Envelope 
System. A very beautiful Plate. 


Price, $5.00. Postpaid, $5.10. 
THE CHRISTIAN PUBLISHING 


ASSOCIATION 
Dayton, Ohio 

















Deaths 


Zillah A. Neal, daughter of David and Mariah Neal, 
was born in Davis County, Iowa, March 31, 1859, and 
departed this life September 15, 1926, at the age of 
sixty-seven years. September 14, 1876, she was mar- 
ried to W. B. Knapp, to which union were horn five 
children, three sons and two dayghters. Brother and 
Sister Knapp wer married fifty years and one day, 
and lived in their country home near Cromwell, Indi- 
ana, nearly all their lives, where they reared their 
family and where she died. She was the first one 
out of the family to hear the call of her Master to 
try the realities of the other world. She united with 
the First Christian Church at Broadway, in 1875, and 
was a faithful member all her life, always at her 
place if possible. She was a devoted mother in the 
home and always ready to help in the community and 
church wherever needed. She leaves to mourn her 
departure her husband, five children, ten grandchil- 
dren, and a large number of friends. Funeral serv- 
ices were held from, the Broadway Church at 10: 30 
Saturday morning. Burial at the Sparta Cemetery. 
The pastor, Rev. J. M. Hartman, officiated. 
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MINISTERS’ NEW ADDRESSES 


Lewis A. Duvall, Akersville, Pennsylvania. 
Clark A. Denison, R. R. 4, Dayton, Ohio. 
John Butts, 310 Camp St., Piqua, Ohio. 
Robert Karn, 513 N. Illinois St., Monticello, Indiana. 
Frank Wright, 5 Council Hall, Oberlin, Ohio. 
A. B. Houseman, Mt. Oreb, Ohio. 

W. H. Zenor, Darlington, Ind. 

J. D. Hampton, Advance, Indiana. 

L. D. Holaday, R. R. 3, New Carlisle, Indiana. 
F. M. Strange, Brooks, Iowa. 

J. C. Orebaugh, R. R. 5, Frankfort, Indiana. 
J. M. Bradbury, Merom, Indiana. 

Selden Humphrey, Defiance, Ohio. 

J. E. Fry, Mellott, Indiana. 


CHURCH WANTED 

I have been ordained to the Christian ministry by 
the Eastern Indiana Christian Conrerence and am 
anxious to give my full time service to the work of 
the Kingdom of Jesus Christ. So I will be pleased 
to communicate with any church within reasonable 
distance from my home that may be in need of a pas- 
tor, or with any pastor that may be in need of help 
in evangelistic services. 

J. F. SEAGRAVE. 
Losantville, Indiana. 


ILLINOIS STATE CONFERENCE 
The Executive Board of the Illinois State Confer- 
ence will meet in called session for the transaction of 
any business that pertains to this organization dur- 
ing the General Convention in Urbana, October 20-28. 
J. E. Fry, Secretary. 
Mellott, Indiana. 
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New Books 


Just Off the Press and 
Being Published 


Thinking Through 
By Dr. Alva Martin Kerr, one of the 
greatest books for the present time. It 
safeguards and strengthens faith. It is 
written especially to help steady the 
thinking of youth. 
“It is not only a worth-while book, but 
a fine contribution to our present day 
literature.” 
Dr. J. F. BURNETT, Secretary, 
Prof. Gilbert General Convention. 





Dr. Harper 


“The two concluding chapters on the kind of preaching we need and on Christ as the 
revealed Word of God, revealed not in written words but in flesh and blood, are gems of pur- 


est gold.” W. A. HarPER, President, Elon College. 


Price, $1.25 


The Christian Denomination and Christian Doctrine 


By Professor Simon Addison Bennett, A. M., Elon College. In this book Professor Ben- 
nett gives a clear analysis of the contribution made by the Christian Church to the history of 
church doctrine. Relationships with other bodies and movements are traced with a closing 
summary of the main elements contributed by the Christian Church. Every minister and 
every student of church history should have this book. Price, cloth bound, 65c per copy; 
price, paper bound, 25c per copy. 





A Continuing Fellowship 
This book is selected from “At Prayer Time” written by Milo True Morrill, M. A., D. D., 
and edited by Rev. Ernest D. Gilbert, Professor of Bible and Sociology, Defiance College. 
Few men of the Christian Church could touch the inner and deeper spirit life of men as could 
Dr. Morrill. The book, in a way, is a memorial to the life and work of this man of God. Price, 
cloth bound, $1.00 per copy. This book will be on sale at the Convention. 


An Integrated Program of Religious Education 

By William Allen Harper, LL. D., President of Elon College. “In view of the essential 
unity of the learner’s educational experience, the problem -of the integration of that educa- 
tional experience, so that it shall be all of a piece, is coming to be regarded as one of the most 
fundamental problems in educational theory and practice. 

“President Harper’s discussion is a pioneer attempt to state this problem in a comprehen- 
sive way. It is a manual similar to the teacher-training manuals now in use prepared for 
much the same groups. His style is straightforward and clear and his form for presentation 
readily understandable by the general reader. He has laid down the lines on which in all 
probability an integrated program of religious education will in time be worked out.” Printed 
by The Macmillan Company. Price, cloth bound, $1.50 per copy. 

These books with many others will be on sale at the General Convention at Urbana, 
Illinois. 

Bibles, religious books, church and Sunday-school supplies, always on sale. Send in your 
order now. 


The Christian Publishing Association 
Cor. Ludlow and Court Streets 


Dayton, Ohio 
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MOONEY CHRISTIAN EDUCATION BUILDING 


THIS beautiful new building erected by Mr. and Mrs. M. Orban, Jr., and 

family in memory of her father, the late Rev. Isaac Mooney, and devoted 
exclusively to the work of religious education at Elon College, was dedi- 
cated Sunday, October 3, 1926. For an account of the dedication of the 
building, see page 20. 
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About Folks and Things 


The entire Christian Church has a right 
to feel very proud indeed of three books 
which have just come from the press. We 
name them inj the order in which they have 
made their appearance: “The Christian De- 
nomination and Christian Doctrine,’ by 
Prof. Simon A. Bennett; “An Integrated 
Program of Religious Education,” by Dr. 
W. A. Harper; and “A Continuing Fellow- 
ship,” by Prof. Ernest D. Gilbert, being his 
selection and preparation of certain of the 
devotional writings of the late Dr. M. T. 
Morrill. That three such volumes should 
have made their appearance within a single 
fortnight is certainly a record with which 
even a mueh larger brotherhood than ours 
might well feel gratified. So late are they 
in reaching us, and so heavily occupied is 
the editor with pre-Convention preparation, 
that it is impossible for him to give them 
the careful review which they richly deserve, 
but he has examined them sufficiently to 
feel confident of their high intrinsic merit. 
They will be on sale at the Urbana Conven- 
tion and every delegate and visitor should 
go prepared to purchase all three of these 
books. And those who cannot attend the 
Convention should send for them at once. 
They are altogether too valuable and mean- 
ingful to our people not to have a place in 
our church homes. We urge their impor- 
tance upon you. 


The Southern Ohio Christian Conference 
met at the Mt. Zion Church, October 8-11. 
Drs. Burnett, Helfenstein, and Minton were 
among the visiting speakers from the Pub- 
lishing House. 

In spite of floods and bad roads the annual 
session of the Southern Wabash Illinois 
Conference had a record-breaking attend- 
ance. Advance work along all lines was un- 
dertaken. This conference will be largely 
represented at the Urbana Convention. 

In anticipation of its all-day home-coming 
services on Sunday, October 17, the Hill of 
Zion Church at Orient, Iowa, Rev. Rue Bur- 
nell, pastor, recently conducted a visitation 
week in the community. The sole purpose 
of the visitation was inspirational, and much 
gcod resulted. 


The October number of The Christian Mis- 
sionary, just off the press, is an especially 
attractive pre-Convention number with an 
insert of sixteen pages in pictures repre- 
senting something: of the activities of our 
Home and Foreign Mission Departments 
during the past quadrennium. 


We are sorry to learn that on the night of 
October 1 the church and hall at Sweet Val- 
ley, Pennsylvania, were completely de- 
stroyed by fire. It is encouraging, however, 
to know that under the leadership of its pas- 
tor, Rev. George A. Roemer, the church is 
continuing its services in a lodge hall of the 
town and is making plans to rebuild immed- 
lately. 

We are pleased with the honor that has 
come to Dr. A. B. Kendall, pastor of the 


High Street Christian Church of Springfield, 
Ohio, and the author of the splendid Chris- 
tian Endeavor Notes which appear in The 
Herald each week. At its meeting last week 
Dr. Kendall was elected president of the 
Springfield Ministerial Association. 


Mrs. McD. Howsare was in attendance last 
week of the Foreign Missions Council in 
New York City, as the representative of the 
Christian Church. She will spend three days 
of this week at Toledo, Ohio, as one of the 
teachers of the School of Missions of the 
Woman’s Missionary Federation of that 
city. She was one of the teachers there last 
year and goes in answer to an urgent call 
for her return. 

We are sorry that by an oversight in our 
issue for October 7 we omitted the signa- 
ture to the financial statement of the Car- 
versville Christian Orphanage. This state- 
ment of the receipts and disbursements, also 
resources and liabilities of the Orphanage 
for the entire three years of its existence, 
ending June 30, 1926, is the result of an 
audit of the books by Certified Public Ac- 
countants, and was sent us by Mr. F. R. 
Beach, the secretary and treasurer of the 
Orphanage. 

Rev. Carrie B. Beaver has just closed a 
short series of meetings with Prairie Chapel, 
Western Indiana Conference. The attend- 
ance was fine and the meetings pronounced 
one of the best held there in many years. 
There were six additions, five of them being 
young people; and the church was spiritu- 
ally strengthened. Brother W. A. Bowers 
of Newmarket, was in charge of the music, 
and the pastor did most of the preaching. 
Rev. J. E. Fry and Rev. J. D. Hampton ren- 
dered helpful service. 

Dr. Warren H. Denison and Dr. W. P. 
Minton assisted in the rededication of the 
Goshen, Indiana, Christian Church, Sunday, 
October 3. They report a splendidly ar- 
ranged church edifice and a glorious victory 
in caring for the cost of it. Pledges and 
cash raised during the day exceeded the 
amount needed by about $5,000 which will 
be put into additional equipment. Rev. O. V. 
Rector is the efficient and hard working pas- 
tor of this church. An account of the ded- 
ication services will appear in an early issue. 


Many of our readers will be interested to 
know of the death of Rev. S. L. Baugher, 
who passed away on September 8 in his 
home in Virginia. Brother Baugher for 
many years was a pastor in the Christian 
Church, but for the past few years had been 
a member of the United Brethren Church. 
Until his death he was a reader of The Her- 
ald and was generaliy known among our 
people. In sending word of his death, our 
Brother W. A. Crawford, of Greer, Vir- 
ginia, speaks highly of his life and service 
in that section. 

Again the shadow of sorrow has fallen on 
one of our Publishing House group. Home 
Mission Secretary Thomas has just received 
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word of the death of his sister, Mrs. Louie 
Thomas Pemberton, of Seattle, Washington. 
Mrs. Pemberton was a devoted Christian 
and a woman of beautiful character. She 
was a member of the State staff of the 
W. C. T. U. Her husband was an ex-judge 
of the Supreme Court of the State of Wash- 
ington, an outstanding dry, and just now 
actively engaged in a campaign for another 
term in that office against the determined 
opposition of the wet forces of that State. 
Her death was caused by apoplexy and the 
news came as a shock to all of us, some of 
whom have known and loved her since child- 
hood. 

Our readers will be interested in the pic- 
ture of the new Mooney Christian Education 
Building at Elon College which appears on 
our first page, and also in the account of its 
dedication, on Sunday, October 8, which ap- 
pears on page 20. Mr. and Mrs. M. Orban, 
Jr., and family, who have been generous 
givers in many ways to the Christian 
Church, presented this fine building in mem- 
ory of Mrs. Orban’s father, the late Rev. 
Isaac Mooney. This building is not only a 
worthy addition to the plant at Elon Col- 
lege and our work of religious education in 
the Southland, but represents a new de- 
parture in the general work of Christian ed- 
ucation—it being the first building on any 
college campus in America to be devoted ex- 
clusively to Christian education. 


We wish to call special attention to the 
article in this issue entitled, “Messengers of 
Friendship to Japan,” by Mrs. Athella M. 
Howsare. Here is a unique plan for pro- 
moting a spirit of better understanding and 
good will between the children of America 
and those of Japan. We of the Christian 
Church are especially interested in our for- 
eign mission work in Japan, and should give 
hearty co-operation in this movement. It is 
hoped that the children of America will send 
thousands of dolls as guests, bearing mes- 
sages of friendship to the children of Japan 
at the time of the doll festival in that 
country. Many of our Sunday-school classes 
and other groups will want to send at least 
one doll as a messenger of peace and good- 
will to that far-away country. Turn to Mrs. 
Howsare’s article for directions. 


That was a very enjoyable occasion last 
Friday night which brought together the 
ministers and their families of our Dayton 
Christian churches in a welcome reception 
to the two new pastors—Rev. L. T. Proctor, 
of the Shiloh Christian Church, and Rev. 
J. E. Kauffman, of the First Church, Day- 
ton. It was also a “return home” occasion 
for Brother Clark Denison who recently 
took up again the work at Crown Point. All 
the ministers who were in town were pres- 
ent with their families and enjoyed a happy 
time together. The meeting was held in the 
Riverdale Church, Rev. A. W. Hirby of Wal- 
nut Hills directing the program, and Miss 
Ruth Johnson, religious work director of the 
Riverdale Church, having charge of the ar- 


rangements. Our ministers should get to- 
gether more frequently in such social 
evenings. 
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The Matter of Morale 


A Convention Problem 


OT long ago, in a conversation with the editor, a man of 
N national reputation—very liberal in theology, by the way— 

who has been a general official of one of the largest denomi- 
nations and an integral part of its dencminational machinery for 
a number of years was deploring the fact that that brotherhood 
“had not discussed a major question about the nature of God and 
Christianity in any of its general conventions within the last two 
decades—but only problems of mcney and machinery and disruptive 
theological dogmas.” And out of a large and quite intimate 
knowledge of other denominations, he declared that to be a char- 
acteristic trend in all churches. He was the more concerned 
because of his large contact with student bcdies and his direct 
knowledge of the wide-extended influence of a depersonalized con- 
cept of God and of religion which is coming to have a tremendous 
influence on many of the teaching staff of the public schocls and 
institutions of higher learning throughout the country. It seemed 
to him tragical that the thought and attention of the ministry and 
of the Church were being so completely absorbed today by matters 
cf propaganda and organized Christian activities, while so little 
emphasis is being laid upon those profound and hasic concepts 
of the gospel which must furnish the social as well as the individual 
dynamic of religion. It seems to us that surely there must be a 
quite general assent to his conviction among the men and women 
of penetrative insight in all denominaticns. In marshaling its 
forces for the manifold and far-flung enterprises of the Church 
which began with this modern missionary era and have steadily 
increased in number and extent until this present day, the Church 
unquestionably has been carried far toward the point of spiritual 
exhaustion. Its machinery has, in innumerable local instances as 
well as in many denominational and interdenominational agencies, 
cutstripped the spiritual power and loyalties of its membership. 
When one with understanding heart comes into contact with the 
Church he feels that he is dealing with a ponderous machine which 
does not have within itself the power of vibrant locomotion. It 
takes a vast deal of pushing and straining and worry on the part 
of a few to cvercome the indifference and inertness of the many 
and to make the machine go. Every one who has had any extended 
acquaintance whatever with local churches, with conference activ- 
ities, and with denominational efforts must admit that this is per- 
haps the most conspicuous and universal single characteristic of 
church life today. How appalling is such a fact becomes fully 
apparent only when one realizes that such a strain cf machinery 
and effort should be the least conspicuous of all things in the 
Church, and not the greatest. 


HIS does not mean that the Church of Jesus Christ should be 

engaged in a less-extended program or in fewer activities of 
Christian usefulness and service than it is at the present time; but 
it does mean that this program and these activities should be the 
spontaneous results cf overflowing spiritual life and enthusiasm, 
and not the mechanically driven effort of a half-hearted or wholly 
unwilling membership. Every reader of The Herald knows that 
this periodical does not take second place to anyone in its advo- 
cacy of and insistence upon the actual and practical fruits of 
applied Christianity in every phase and department cf life, as the 
obligated service of the Church; but no less does it insist that 
these shall be fruits, the natural outgrowth and product of the 





spiritual life and loyalties of the followers of Jesus Christ, and 
not simply activities and projects fastened onto the Church as one 
might tie attractive and useful parcels on a Christmas tree. Wher- 
ever the stress on machinery and propaganda have absorbed the 
thought and the time of any church to the exclusion of the spiritual 
emphasis and infilling, it has resulted in a straining and pulling to 
raise the funds and to get things done—and this soon becomes 
irksome and expends itself in fruitless effort. The whole tendency 
of the times is such, and the pressure and insistence of propa- 
gandic solicitaticn from innumerable deserving departments and 
agencies of Christian work are such, that it is very hard indeed for 
pastors and churches not to give more and more of their attention 
and effort to such persistent and appealing enterprises until they 
have little time or place left to devote to the spiritual dynamics 
which alone can vitalize and make easy and gloricus all of these 
other things. And this is all the more true because, while every 
mail brings to the pastor and his workers letters and pamphlets 
and periodicals urging the claims and necessities of various organ- 
izations and activities, he or his workers rarely if ever receive any 
appeal or instructicn urging the vital place and importance of the 
spiritual induement and conquests. Fer there is no highly organ- 
ized and financially endowed department or machinery broadcast- 
ing the churches with literature and appeals and instructions for 
spiritual preparation. It is just naturally assumed that in all 
churches everywhere such spiritual preparation and propulsion 
will be given first place in the thought and life of the pastor and 
people. This has been taken for granted, and the programs and 
propaganda of all departments and lines of Christian work have 
been builded up upon this assumption far beyond what the real 
facts of the case warrant. Machinery and effort have been ex- 
panded all along the line much more rapidly than spiritual qualities 
and enthusiasm have been created for the proper accomplishment of 
these objectives. The Church as well as the world has outrun its 
spiritual induements for its new tasks and undertakings. 


ENCE it will be tragic if at cur coming Convention we are led 

into undue emphasis upon machinery and method rather than 
upon spirit. Yet this very thing will be our greatest temptation 
and danger. So many different organizations and departments have 
of necessity been created to care for the work of the modern denom- 
ination—and ours is no different than the others in this respect— 
that the program of any general convention must of necessity be 
almost exclusively devoted to a discussion of their work or to 
topics promotional of their work. Little time, and all too often 
little inclination, is left to consider together the rich and pro- 
found things of the love and the spirit of God—which alone can be 
the driving force for all this machinery and activity. There can 
be no question but that this tendency which more and more has 
characterized the great gatherings of the denominations has had 
bearing upon and reflected itself into the conferences and local 
churches, to their spiritual dearth and sometimes impoverishment. 
It will be most unfortunate indeed if, in spite of its almost intol- 
erably crowded program, our coming Convention does not somehow 
cvercome this sadly misdirected emphasis and expression and be- 
come a time of great spiritual infilling and renewal. Far more 
than any new plans and new challenges which it sends out to the 
churches, it should radiate down to the least and the furthest of 
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them a spiritual emphasis and effulgence which will quicken their 
aspiration and quest for the most vital touch with God. Our 
church needs nothing else quite so much as this. The Church 
universal and the whole human race, with all of its distressing 
entanglements and situations, today need nothing quite so much as 
this. Machinery and prcpaganda and multiplied tasks have out- 
run their sources of power, and are languishing for lack of spiritual 
sufficiency. 


OURS is an excepticna] opportunity at the coming Convention. 

We have no theological quarrels over Fundamentalism and 
Modernism such as the Baptists and the Presbyterians have had 
at their national gatherings for the past several years, or no open 
membership quarrel like that which plagues the Disciples. Neither 
have we any personal fights and antipathies, and no antagonisms 
or obstinate prejudices to divide or to divert our attention. There 
will be an unusual spirit of friendship, and a sincere devotion. The 
Conventicn presents an unusual opportunity to build a great vision 
and a spirit of profound understanding which shall infuse our 
entire brotherhood with a new confidence and zest for our work. 
If we fail in this, we will avail little in all of the rest—no matter 
what we do. We must somehow create a new esprit de corps among 
our pecple, and send them out with intensified and more enthusi- 
astic loyalties for the immediate task that is theirs. 


NE should come away from that Convention possessed with a 

new sense of the dignity and truth and worth of the Christian 
denomination in the present state and economy of the Church, and 
its possibilities in the hands of God just at this peculiar time cf 
transition and readjustment in the Kingdom. We should there 
start spirit and processes which will put an end to that type of 
undervaluation and depreciation which have worked and are 
working such harm, especially among some younger ministers, and 
which will make them and the world understand that while the 
Christian denomination may not be as great in numbers as are 
other churches, that we will make it as great in soul as any of 
them. We can make it as fine in spirit, as deep in sympathy with 
the oppressed and the needy, as keen in the understanding of our 
own times, and as quick and as anxious to support the movements 
of God in our own day, as is any church no matter how large. In 
the freedcm of thought, and in the unity and fellowship where 
there are intellectual differences, our denomination can be and 
should be the peer of them all. And though our church is not 
large, and cannot do in free and easy manner some of the things 
that the great wealthy organizations can do, still it can stand 
unsurpassed by none in loyalty to the Master and to all of his pur- 
pcses and ministries; and it can perceive the necessity and way of 
unity and cneness, and lend itself to this irrepressible movement 
of God, as few if any other of the denominations can do right now. 
The Christian Church has an enviable message for which there is 
unprecedented opportunity and need; and this coming Convention 
will have failed in its largest requirement if it does not quicken 
within the heart of cur entire brotherhood a deeper understanding 
and appreciation of this message and this impact which we are 
called to give. 


Dr. Cadman 


UR guest on the first evening of the Convention at Urbana 
QO will be Dr. S. Parkes Cadman, so widely known as the presi- 
dent of the Federal Council of Churches, and through his 
Sunday afternoon radio addresses and other public speaking, as to 
need no introduction to any American audience. But The Herald 
wishes to express its great satisfaction in the fact that Dr. Cadman 
is to scund, as it were, the keynote for our coming gathering. We 
are confident that he will do so in a manner that will expand the 
vision and deepen the purpose of our church assembled there. 
So great is Dr. Cadman’s outlook upon the world and the 
world’s needs, so broad are his sympathies with humankind, and 
so inclusive is the norm of his religious fellowship, that he has 
been subjected to much criticism within the past few months from 
those who are fearful lest Christianity become too deep and broad 
and all-inclusive in its purposes and in its spirit of brotherhood. 
Especially have they feared lest Dr. Cadman be not jealous enough 
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cf the purely Protestant concept and mission. But The Herald 
wants to assure those who shall have opportunity to listen to him 
at Urbana, or elsewhere, that Dr. Cadman’s breadth of Christian 
fraternity springs from no lack of appreciation of or loyalty to 
Christian truth, but rather from a profounder understanding cf 
that truth and confidence in its ultimate and triumphant conquest 
if only it be given an untrammeled chance at the hearts of men. 
As few men of our times, he perceives the irrepressible and anni- 
hilating conflict which will inevitably spring up between religions 
and races unless mankind can be brought to honor that bedrock 
kinship which underlies all of our differences of race and creed 
and makes us one great human family whose father is God. Out 
of this fcundational fact and sense of human unity spring his great 
breadth and tolerance, and give him high vantage point from which 
to proclaim the supremacy of the Christian gospel. His is a voice 
peculiarly fitted to speak to the breadth and genius of our church. 

In speaking of Dr. Cadman’s new book, “Imaginaticn and Re- 
ligion,” The Congregationalist, in a recent issue, gives such an 
illuminating analysis of Dr. Cadman’s remarkable power as a 
Christian prophet and orator, that The Herald quotes it as being 
helpfully suggestive to his hearers: 


“This book does much to confirm a theory which we have long 
had concerning Dr. Cadman. Briefly, it is this—that the great 
radio preacher’s amazing facility in clarity and exactness of ex- 
pression arises largely from the fact that he thinks in images; 
that things, as he speaks, are so clearly shaped before his mind that 
inevitably, unerringly, he finds the right word. Mere fluency of 
speech is not in itself unusual or surprising. It is a common gift; 
deplorably, dangerously common. But the exercise of discriminating 
judgment, that finds almost instinctively the discriminating word, 
is very rare, and Dr. Cadman, among men who possess this gift, 
stands almost alone in the immediacy and directness with which it 
is exercised. We do not know how much of Dr. Cadman’s ministry 
of the spoken word is spontaneous and extemporaneous—on the 
occasions when we have heard him we happen to know that he has 
spoken either from a fully written manuscript or from extensive 
notes, even if these were not in evidence—but his greatest utter- 
ances always have the quality of spontaneity. They come from his 
lips as if they had been molded in the moment of vision with a 
freshness and exactness that no laboring could improve. In this 
way his addresses possess that quality which the artist knows as 
purity of tcne and color. There is no fumbling; one gets at once 
the true, pure tone. 


“This quality is the more remarkable in Dr. Cadman, inasmuch 
as he is essentially a man of logical mind, and of practical, saga- 
cious spirit. One never quite thinks of him as a poet in the pulpit. 
Preeminent in his practical use of the imagination, his sermons and 
addresses are farthest removed from the fanciful. He does not deal 
in chimeras; there is not much of dreaming or of castle-building. 
There is in him a tcuch of mysticism, but he is a very practical 
mystic. Dr. Cadman’s use of the imagination is as an instrument 
serving practical ends. Through it he establishes.a process of 
construction, of weaving. Through it he sees—quicker than the 
working of logic or reason—similitudes and dissimilitudes. His 
mind sees and weaves images with the lightning quickness of a 
weaver’s shuttle. 


“But Dr. Cadman’s secret of power lies not only in his unusual 
use of the imaginaticn, but in the depth and richness of the re- 
sources that his imagination commands. If anybody imagines that 
Dr. Cadman has attained his rare place of eminence and influence, 
even to any considerable extent, through popular gifts, let him 
turn to this book. More remarkable than his endowment by nature 
is the domain that he has conquered by his incredible energy. He 
seems to have read everything and to have forgctten nothing.” 

2 
AND THIs: It is easy for one to lose his own sense of personal 
responsibility in a crowd or as a member of an organization. This 
is one of the greatest troubles with the world today. Men and 
women need to be called back to a deep sense of their own personal 
accountability to people, and to God for what they themselves do 
or fail to do. 
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The Trend of Events 


The Auto is Being Prohibited by Colleges 


However parents may feel about it, the colleges are recogniz- 
ing what a dangerous plaything the auto is for young people and 
what a detriment to their morale, not only wasting their time and 
money, but leading them into numercus temptations they would 
otherwise avoid. No other one thing has injected intc the life of 
youth, or of older folks, either, for that matter, such possibilities 
of evil as this modern luxury—and it is mostly as a luxury that 
the great majority cf people, both young and old, do use it. But 
notwithstanding this danger, an almost incredible number of 
parents allow even their very young children an almost unrestricted 
liberty in the use of the auto day and night. Many of the colleges 
and universities are proving wiser. Quite a number of them, in- 
cluding Princeton, Yale, Michigan, Illinois, Purdue, Miami, Woos- 
ter, have banned the machine amcng students. Oberlin has just 
joined this growing list. So far as we have been able to learn, 
mighty little good but a great deal of evil has come from permitting 
college students to keep machines or have access to machines, and 
this movement to prohibit their use is highly to be commended. 
Says the Dayton Journal: 


Some of the reasons for the rule include waste of time, absence 
from classes, neglect of college work in general, bad scholastic 
standing, and the creation of a college “aristocracy.” Oberlin places 
the situation in a nutshell in a statement from the college secre- 
tary which asks the co-operation of parents and guardians in car- 
rying out the regulation. Its final argument is that in a town the 
size of Oberlin “mcst students have not the slightest need of an 
automobile.” 


The college makes a good case for the small town institution 
and there are even better arguments for colleges and universities 
located in larger cities where opportunities for frittering away 
valuable time and getting into trouble are more numerous. But 
there is one ccllege at least which encourages the use of automobiles 
by its students. This is Antioch. It encourages its students sim- 
ply because they are in school to work hard, both in academic 
studies and in practical outside training in industry, commerce, 
and business. They need automobiles to go to and from college 
to places of employment. 


What Is the Matter With Prohibition Enforcement? 


Long ago The Herald asserted its conviction, which it has often 
repeated, that the crux of the prohibition enforcement situation 
lies in the high-up administrative circles in Washington. It has 
placed the supreme responsibility upon the President, where it be- 
longs; and has pointed out the fact that we never yet have had 
a President who has been at all enthusiastic for prohibition. Presi- 
dent Wilson, under whose administration war-time prohibition came 
into effect, was almost openly opposed to the theory. President 
Harding was recognized as a wet and opposed as a wet by the 
Anti-Salocn League previous to his having become President. Mr. 
Coolidge is personally a prohibitionist, but as President he has 
shown none of the enthusiasm and determination for prohibition 
which it will take to put across the greatest reform which our Gov- 
ernment has undertaken in this generation. There can be no 
questicn whatever on that point to any unprejudiced mind. And 
more and more it is being recognized and acknowledged by the 
friends of prohibition everywhere, and religious and other period- 
icals are beginning to say so. 

The New York Civic League devotes the entire September issue 
of its Reform Bulletin to the question, “What Is the Matter With 
Prohibition Enfcrcement?” and lays upon the administration at 
Washington the major blame for the “increasingly disgraceful con- 
dition.” It worked for the election of President Coolidge, has al- 
ways supported him and still supports him; but it points emphat- 
ically to the intolerable conditions which he has permitted to con- 
tinue with regard to prohibition enforcement, and declares: 


It is very evident that President Coolidge is not exerting any- 
where near the maximum of power that he could, and in our opinion 
should, exert to secure the enforcement of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment and the national prohibition law upholding the same, when 
they are being flouted, insulted, and nullified in certain parts of sev- 





eral eastern States. . He has made some nice statements in 
favor of prohibition enforcement, but it will take more than nice 
words to secure prohibition enfcrcement everywhere in our country. 
The President has never thrown himself aggressively into this 
fight, nor shown any great determination to enforce the Eighteenth 
Amendment. He should take as determined a stand for the pas- 
sage of legislation to enforce the Eighteenth Amendment as he has 
taken for the passage of some cther legislation before Congress. 

Then pointing out the crucial position which Secretary Mellon 
holds in prohibition enforcement under the President, The Bulletin 
stresses the fact that he “has long been known as a strong wet,” 
that he was the chief owner of a famous distillery, and that he 
recommended and the President appointed Internal Revenue Ccm- 
missioner David H. Blair, “who has apparently done everything in 
his power to cripple prohibition enforcement.” 

Turning to General Lincoln C. Andrews, the national prohi- 
bition director, The Bulletin asserts that he has had “many heart- 
breaking experiences over the failure and moral collapse of scme 
of his ex-soldier pets whom he has appointed as prohibition admin- 
istrators”—one of whom “has just been dismissed for drunkenness 
and immorality and publicly scandalizing the department” and an- 
other, who was appointed “undoubtedly as the result cf the power- 
ful influence of a United States Senator in that State and some 
big powerful bootleggers” has “in the last year or two made enor- 
mous sums of money defending many big bootleggers in the very 
district over which he has. been now appcinted prohibition admin- 
istrator.” The Bulletin continues: 

In the last analysis the Federal enforcement of prohibition, un- 
der the present plan, is up to the twenty-two prohibition adminis- 
trators all over the country appointed by General Andrews, each 
being given a large district, and each of whom selects the prohibi- 
tion agents under him, fixes their salaries, and directs their werk. 
When some of these administrators are drinking men and known 
to be opposed to prohibition when appointed, proceed to select pro- 
hibition agents from crooks, scns of rum sellers, or men opposed 
to prohibition; when they discharge or demote honest and experi- 
enced agents and appoint crooks in their place—what can we ex- 
pect but the failure or breakdown of prohibition in those prchibi- 
tion districts? 

With our prohibition enforcement machinery manned with offi- 
cials who are either indifferent or hostile to prohibition, and with 
the whole prohibition regime shot through and through with 
drinking men and crooks and friends of bootleggers, how can any- 
one expect any better enforcement than we have had? It is silly 
to suppose that that type of men will ever enforce prohibition. 
And there is where the failure is! 

a 

Pittsburgh, whose steel has clothed. thousands of warships and 
fabricated no one knows how many million guns, will devote the 
week of the Armistice anniversary to a discussion of disarmament 
and other means toward international peace. Plans fcr the “In- 
ternational Good Will Congress” to be held in the Steel City, 
November 10, 11, and 12, are being perfected. The eleventh annual 
meeting of the World Alliance for International Friendship Through 
the Churches will be held in Pittsburgh at the same time and as 
part cf the same program. The central theme of the Pittsburgh 
Congress, according to the announcement by Fred B. Smith, Chair- 
man of the Executive Committee of the World Alliance, will be 
“The Moral Issues of Disarmament and America’s Responsibility 
and Method for International Co-operation.” ‘World conditicns,” 
said Mr. Smith, “give occasion for increased hope of permanent 
peace. But there remains an ominous uncertainty occasioned by 
discord and misunderstanding among many cf the nations and 
races. The Pittsburgh meeting is to be in a large measure one 
of appraisement of actual conditions. It will plan a nation-wide 
campaign for extending American ideals toward international co- 
operation and permanent peace.” 

EI 


Wholly because of the deep veneration which her people have 
for all forms of animal life, India is carrying 16,000,000 surplus 
oxen and 8,500,000 surplus cows at an annual loss of £117,600,000. 








writer first saw it thirty-two years ago. 

The growth of the country has been 
enormous. It is a great mistake to think, 
as some Americans do, that progress is re- 
stricted tc their own country. Take for ex- 
ample, the means of transportation. The 
railway mileage in Japan is now about four 
times what it was then. At that time most 
of the cars were what the Japanese call 
“matchboxes,” in which one got well shaken 
up. There were no express trains, and 
none were heated. Now there are heavy 
rails, large and heavy cars well heated in 
winter, and there are expresses on all main 
lines. The larger cities have good electric 
car systems, though badly overcrowded. 
Auto buses are in evidence in many places. I 
make my regular trips to Moka, an outpost 
fourteen miles away, by auto bus. The jin- 
rikisha (man-pulled cart) continues much 
in use, but is gradually being replaced by 
more modern conveyances. Thirty years 
ago most people walked. Now they usually 
ride if going any distance. 

The population cf the country then was 
between thirty-five and forty million. It is 
now sixty million; or, including conquests 
made since then—Korea, Formosa, etc.— 
eighty million. 

The economic condition of the country 
has progressed at high speed. Then Japan 
was in so low a position industrially and 
commercially as to be almost negligible in- 
ternationally. Now the oceans are dotted 
over with her steamships bearing her com- 
merce to all parts cf the world. Her great- 
ness along these lines is a high multiple of 
what it was thirty years ago. The com- 
merce, hcwever, doesn’t seem well 


Js has changed greatly since the 


Changes in Japan in Thirty Years 


BY REV. E. C. FRY 
Missionary of the Christian Church, Sendai 


cans. Of late, with the general spread 
of intelligence, restlessness on their part 
is much in evidence. Indeed, the rum- 


HIS is an exceptionally illumina- 
ting article on the changes 
which have taken place and are 
taking place in Japan. Mr. Fry, 
who has now been in that country 
over thirty years, is a careful ob- 
server and a deep student of the 
things of which he writes. 


blings are ominous, as they are now 
ecnscious of their sufferings, and there is 
but little apparent room for any general im- 
provement of their condition. In past cen- 
turies, special cases of oppressicn would 
start small-scale peasant riots here and 
there; but as matters stand now, it will re- 
quire skillful statesmanship to avoid more 
serious emergencies. 

The population increases, by excess cf 
births over deaths, 750,000 a year. Japan 
proper is only about the size of the State of 
California, and about four-fifths of its so 
mountainous as to be practically uninhabi- 
table. Emigration outlets are very scanty. 
Future national and internaticnal problems 
of major importance are involved in this. 

Japan has a good banking system which 
has grown with the growth of the country. 

Domestic commerce has gone up by leaps 
and bounds, as testified by the increase in 
railroad freight. 





Workmen’s wages have increased greatly, 
being now some five or six times what they 
were then—as stated in money. Unfortu- 
nately, the increase has been very slight if 
stated in food, shelter, and clothing, for 
prices have soared. They are now exactly 
double what they were in 1914. It requires 
two dollars to provide the same income in 
actual purchasing power that one dollar 
provided then. Japan is said to have the 
highest prices of any country in the world. 
This fact will explain some things to Amer- 
ican contributors to some of our recent 
building projects to state that the cost of 
buildings is now three times what it was 
twenty years ago. Japan is said to be the 
highest priced country in the world. As, of 
necessity, it is also increasingly an indus- 
trial and exporting nation (they cannot pro- 
duce all of their own food), this situation 
is causing misgivings in official and business 
circles. 

Japan abounds in water power sites, and 
the use of electric light has come in wonder- 
fully. It is no exaggeration to say that the 
country is ten times as well lighted as it was 
thirty years ago. 


Health conditions have greatly improved; 
and science has made much progress. 


The shift toward “Western” clothing, first 
of the men and boys, and now of the women, 
is worth mentioning. Ten years ago, when 
Maki began attending the public school, I 
could tell him as far off as I could see him; 
he was the only child in Western clothing. 
Now, almost all the boys in that school wear 
it. Nearly all of the 2,000 girls of the pre- 
fectural girls’ high school of this city like- 

wise now wear Western clothing. 








balanced. Last year nearly one- % 
half the value of Japan’s entire ex- 
ports was in a single item—silk to 
America. While the treatment of 
workers is still not what is to be 
desired, it has improved, and Japan 
has made a real beginning along 
the line of factory laws. 

The majority of the nation are 
still oriental farmers, working tiny 
farms averaging two or three acres 
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And hear him call, ‘““Thrust in your sharpened sickles 
Else much will perish should the harvest wait. 


A CONVENTION SONG 


By Rev. E. C. Hall 
Tune: ‘“‘We Would See Jesus’”’ 


E would see Jesus in the farspread harvest 


As forth he sends his reapers soon or late, 


We would see Jesus in his earnest children, 


)) In 1894 there were still many 
Japanese men and a larger num- 
ber of wcmen not able to read, and 
many children were not in school. 
But the national educational sys- 
tem was well on its way, and it has 
now fully arrived. Indeed, the per- 
centage of illiterates in Japan is 
probably as low as that of America. 
The Japanese have become more 
and more a reading people. For 











by the same primitive methods 
their fathers practiced a thousand 
years ago. This, like all general- 
izations, has its modifications; for 
in many curious little ways certain 
small-scale improvements have 
crept in, sometimes making a star- 
tling contrast with their surround- 
ings. But most of the work is still 
done by hand, with primitive tools 
or at least somewhat crude ones. 
This includes breaking the ground. 
Most of the farmers are tenants 
living under economic conditicns 
that hold them down to a grinding 
poverty inconceivable to Ameri- 





As forth they come o’er fruited hill and plain, 
Eager to learn the Kingdom needs and message, 
Ready to reap and save the golden grain. 


We would see Jesus in each daily meeting 
And hear him, too, in prayer and speech and song; 
May we, thy children, dearest Lord, exalt thee— 
Give us the strength to conquer every wrong. 


We would see Jesus while we choose our leaders 
With faultless wisdom making known his choice, 

Then shall his will be done here as in heaven 
Then shall our hearts with angel hosts rejoice. 


We would see Jesus, with his spirit holy, 
Touch into life each home and church and school, 
Till all the hosts of God's true harvest gleaners 
Shall gladly yield to his great sovereign rule. 

















example, an intelligent understand- 
ing of the affairs of fcreign coun- 
tries is probably at least as wide- 
ly diffused here as in America. 

The women of Japan have made 
almost incalculable progress in the 
thirty years. Then, there were 
only a few girls’ high schools. 
Now the country is dotted over 
with them, and they are crowded. 
In every way the women are rapid- 
ly coming up to their natural level. 
Quite possibly full equality lies less 
than twenty years ahead. 

Thirty years ago Japan was tco 
small to count for much in the 
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world’s military and naval affairs. Today, 
she is one of the great powers. She has a 
strong army and her navy is the third 
largest in the world. 

Great political progress has been made, 
the movement toward democracy having 
been, at least at first, accelerated by the 
outcome of the World War. The transition 
from a strictly limited suffrage to manhood 
suffrage has just now been made. The press 
has broken free from serious restrictions. 
Labor unions are permitted to exist. The 
right of research and of criticism is really 
counting. These changes have come so 
gradually and easily that an old resident 
rarely thinks of how great they have been. 

In matters of morals there has been a 
steadily increasing frank acceptance of the 
code that is inseparably linked with the 
name of Christ. Indeed, the influence of 
Christ on public opinion in Japan is large— 
cut of all proportion to the number of those 
formally enrolled as his followers. 

Religiously, ccnditions have been and re- 
main bafflingly complex. The government 
continues to stress Shinto as the state re- 
ligion (though for political reasons officially 
declaring it not to be a religion). It is a 
surprisingly close parallel of the old Roman 
state religion cf the early days of Christian- 
ity, centering, as that did, in the worship of 
the ruler. In higher intellectual circles, his- 
toric research is now tolerated, and there 
are indications that the present Shinto sys- 
tem is becoming a dangerously weak sup- 
port of the national institutions. 

Japanese Buddhism has been much influ- 
enced by its contacts with Christianity. 
Witness, for example Buddhist Sunday- 
schools. Buddhism is still widespread, and 
not without great influence on the national 
life and thought. 

Confucianism still lingers among the 
thinking classes, though with less hold on 
them than formerly. This loosening of its 
hold is by no means all clear gain. To select 
but a single point: It is little gain for men 
to lay aside Confucius’ principle that each 
of us must consciously regulate himself 
strictly in any matter before attempting to 
regulate others in the same thing—ruling 
largely by the force of example. 

What of the Christian forces here? There 
are today at least three times as many Jap- 
anese Christians as there were thirty years 
ago—about 300,000 in all. An estimate of 
“secret” Christians and half-way Christians 
runs to 2,000,000. The influence of Chris- 
tianity on the people in general has in- 
creased in still larger proportion. The aver- 
age ability of the rank and file cf Christian 
workers has risen greatly. Among them is 
a large group of men of much more than 
ordinary capacity. The center of the Chris- 
tian life of Japan today is the National 
Christian Council, two-thirds of the mem- 
bers of which are Japanese, the other third 
being missionaries. Japanese Christianity, 
if properly consclidated, would be able to 
maintain itself and to grow. But a pro- 
gram of reaching any large part of the 
present generation of millions of Japanese 
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with the gospel message requires much aid 
from abroad. And so there is still a great 
deal to be dcne here by American mission- 
aries. But more and more, leadership and 
ccntrol are passing to Japanese, which of 
course is an absolutely necessary step to- 
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ward large-scale success. The transforma- 
tion process was under way thirty years 
ago, and it is still going on. “Japan for 
Christ” is the motto of many praying 
hearts among the people of this land. The 
Lord grant it! 


The Jackrabbit Chase 


BY REV. O. B. WHITAKER, D. D. 


E had just moved into the country 
W parsonage of the Olive Hill Church, 

in Jewell County, Kansas, two or 
three days before. It was about sundown, 
when a meddly of sounds called me to the 
front door, and forty rods to the east in a 
sweet clover pasture was the source of the 
scunds. At first I did not understand. The 
cattle were running from some dogs that at 
first glimpse I thought had caught a calf. 
Two or three men were running towards the 
dogs. But it was not a calf they had caught. 


(7 








A COMMAND OF OUR LORD 


Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with all thy heart, and with all thy 
soul, and with all thy mind.—Matt. 
22:37. 


(1) This is a Positive Command— 
ever Repealed. 
a. There can be no substitutes. 
b. God wants our love, undivided. 
c. No offering in lieu of our love 
will please God. 


Illustration: Tell the story of the 
boy who, when sent to school, went 
fishing instead, and offered the fish 
which he caught in place of the desired 
obedience. 


(2) The Text Is Exclusive. 
a. It excludes anything but God. 
b. It must be a love with the whole 
heart. 
c. Love for God 
love for good. 
d. It increases our love for home, 
country, neighbors. 
e. It leads to the greatest respect 


for God. 


(3) Man Rises no Higher Than the 

Object of His Worship. 

a. Man is no better than the God 
he worships. 

b. A community does not rise 
higher than the gods it wor- 
ships. 

c. God's law of love is the rem- 
edy for the evils of the world. 

d. What a glorious reformation 
would take place if all would 
learn to love God: it would 
make beautiful homes, a glori- 
ous country, and purified lives. 

(4) To Love God Is to Serve Him. 

a. Service is the measure of love. 

b. A. mother’s service is the 
measure of her love for her 
children. 

c. The measure of God's love is 
Infinite. ‘So loved.” 

d. If we love God we will also 
serve. 


increases our 


—Copied from a book of sermon outlines 
written by the late Rev. G. D. Lawrence, for 
many years one of our most outstanding lead- 
ers of Illinois; submitted by Rev. John A. 
Stover, formerly pastor in the church where 
Mr. Lawrence died. 




















They were four greyhounds, and they had 
just caught a jackrabbit. Suddenly the 
men running toward the dogs turned about 
and started running in the opposite direc- 
tion, waving their arms and shouting wildly. 
Then two of the degs left the others with 
the caught rabbit and dashed in the direc- 
tion of the shouting men and passed them. 
I then saw the cause of the new diversion; 
they had “jumped” another jackrabbit, 
which was dashing away across the road 
and now across a field of newly listed corn, 
the two greyhounds in pursuit, but far be- 
hind. 

It looked to me like a hopeless chase, es- 
pecially as the rabbit disappeared through 
a belt of trees lining a small creek. The 
hounds disappeared also behind the trees. 
The men were watching expectantly. Grey- 
hounds run silently, and therefore there is 
no way of locating them except by sight. 
Presently one of the men shouted, “There 
they come down the road!” The direction 
of his pointing indicated the road running 
directly in front of the parsonage. I ran 
out to the road to see the chase, but before J 
reached it the rabbit had turned off, and 
rabbit and hounds were again out of sight. 
The men had taken positions as elevated as 
offered, where they could best watch the 
surrounding country. I was watching them 
more than the country. 

“There they come!” shouted one of them, 
pointing again to the road. 

I turned and looked. Sure enough, half a 
mile down the road they came, all so intent 
upon the race they noticed nothing else. 
They passed me like the wind. It was a 
wonderful and beautiful race. It was a 
large rabbit, and, as he dashed past, he 
looked like a deer running, his ears laid 
back, his bounds powerful and graceful; and 
as I watched him I had a feeling that he 
was rapidly gaining. Then came the hounds, 
one white, the cther red, the white one two 
lengths ahead. 

No animal runs so gracefully as the grey- 
hound—not even the deer, especially when 
he has run a mile or two (and this race had 
been four or five), and never before had 
they been so beautiful in my eyes as were 
those two as they shot past me, the sharply 
pointed noses extended to their limit, the 
slender gracefully curved bodies gliding 
with the swiftness of race horses. 

They were gaining, and they knew it. The 
race was all the more interesting in that the 
jackrabbit has become a menace to this part 
of the country. So rapidly have they in- 
creased and so great their damage to crops, 
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a bounty has been placed upon them. That, 
too, was in my mind as I watched the race 
past me and up the road to the north. About 
thirty rods up the road the rabbit suddenly 
turned to the right into the pasture from 
which it had started, and almost at the very 
point of starting the hounds caught it. 

It was the first chase of the kind I had 
witnessed since I was a boy, living out in 
Ford County, near Dodge City; and the ex- 
citement of my boyhood and its sweet mem- 
ories had possessed me for the moment. 
Then I stcod meditating: what a fine lesson! 
When the second rabbit started, how reason- 
ably (?) might the hounds have refused to 
run, saying, “We’ve just caught one, and 
we’re tired.” Or when they saw it was more 
than a hundred yards ahead to have turned 
away their eyes, saying, “No use, it’s got 
too much start.” Or when it took across 
the newly listed soft ground to have lost 
their focting and gone rolling into the ditch 
between the lister rows; or especially when 
it shot through the belt of timber out of 
their sight, still a hundred yards ahead of 
them, to have come limping back, saying, 
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“We run by sight only, and it’s out of sight.” 
Or after they had chased it four miles 
through meadows and pastures and across 
plowed ground and alcng hard-surfaced 
roads, to have turned back, saying, ‘“We’ve 
tried our best—it can’t be done,” and quit 
the race. 

But they didn’t consider any of these or 
any other excuses. One thing was in their 
mind, and that was to get that jackrabbit; 
and wherever it led they followed; and had 
it run ten miles they would have been pur- 
suing still. 

In discussing the chase a friend said to 
me, “If that pack of hounds stays in this 
neighborhood a year jackrabbits will be 
mighty scarce around here.” 


“Ah,” I said, “if the Federal Government 
had one-fourth its present number of law 
enforcement officials, but as faithful and 
efficient as those beautiful servants of man, 
the violators of our Constitution and laws 
would be ‘mighty scarce around here’ in less 
than a year.” 


Superior, Nebraska. 


Wiring the Church for Service 


BY REV. A. E. KEMP, D. D. 


E often speak of electrifying our 
W homes and public places, but we 

want to think in terms of the road- 
way and conduits through which this power 
flows. 

The only way to harness electricity and 
make it our servant is to make a means for 
it to complete its circuit. If in any way it 
is grounded, it is no longer a servant and 
cannot express itself in helpfulness, but in- 
stead may be a deadly enemy. 

We hear of Stewardship and Finance and 
we are made to wonder if it has any vital 
place in the Church and whether it is really 
essential. It is so easy for us to make our- 
selves believe that all that is really neces- 
sary is to be spiritually minded and that 
that will make a real Church. Sure it will, 
if by thus thinking the mystery is perfected. 
But experience and common sense are, we 
believe, on the side which says: To have 
such results we must plan for its coming to 
us. So we see by the figure we have used 
to express cur thought—the wire and elec- 
tricity that the wire is essential if electricity 
is to act as it should and perform its task. 
Just so the spirit of God is dependent upon 
material resources and human lines for con- 
ducting this divine light and power to its 
desired point of service. 

Now in order to install this system in the 
Church of Christ a number of ways have 
been used, but acccrding to the concensus 
of opinion of the best authorities on the sub- 
ject, the finest and best system is that called 
the “Every-member Canvass.” Why, we 
may ask? Simply because every member 
must be reached and there is no better way 
of reaching them effectively for the support 


of the Church and Kingdom than by the per- 
sonal interview method. 

Surely every church should have for its 
goal—“Every Member a Contributing Mem- 
ber.” Grant you there will be a few excep- 
tions, for it is said, “There are exceptions to 
all rules, yet it will be an amazingly small 
group that is unable and unwilling to con- 
tribute a penny a day, if it is properly put 
up to them. Remember the woman who cast 
in her mite—gave more than all others in 
the sight of the Lord. 


( ) 








THE REWARD 


F I can lead a man who has been blind 
To see the beauty in a blade of 
grass; 
If I can aid my fellow-men to find 
The friendliness of trees they daily 
pass; 


If I can stir a soul to view the dawn 
ith seeing eyes and hold the vision 
clear, 
So he may drink the rapture when ‘tis 
gone, 
To purify some sordid atmosphere; 


If I can help the human ear to hear 

The gladness in the waterfall’s refrain; 

The tenderness of robin’s piping clear, 

The healing in the sound of falling 
rain; 


If I can rouse but one to that rebirth 

Which sees God mirrored in each flow- 
er and tree— 

To feel his oneness with the whole of 
earth— 

Why, that will be a priceless joy to me. 

—Grace F. Bostwick, in The 
Christian Leader. 
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Now that this system be effective and not 
a mere jumble, tact must be used in select- 
ing the workers, for not all are blessed with 
the ability and grace to do this task as it 
should be dene. Do not say, “Well, I know 
that and hence I will let some one else un- 
dertake it.” But wait, if you have your 
church at heart and want to see the King- 
dom advance, then with training as to de- 
tails and manner of approach you certainly 
can do the task. Then, of course, there is 
the other side to reckon with—the one to be 
canvassed. No mere flirtation alibi will 
make you satisfied that you have played 
square with the Lord. For it is only as we 
give as the Lord has prospered us, that we 
shall feel that we have done our part. 

The secret of a successful canvass is 
largely in making the right point of contact. 
To do this, it requires the right man in the 
right place with a right spirit, not begging 
or apologizing, but going with the assur- 
ance, faith, and zeal that we are stewards 
of the Lord. The appeal should be of the 
type, “What doth the Lord require of thee?” 
Not as a mere matter of the requirements 
of the Church. 

The old ship of Zion, the Church of Christ, 
must be strongly undergirded with the real 
vital holdings, life itself, for we must needs 
put our life into the interests of the King- 
dom if she is to go forth as the Lord has 
commanded. Another important girder is 
that of our talents. Why did the Lord give 
them to us unless he purposed that they be 
used to further his plan of salvaticn? Then 
our possessions think that they are for our 
cwn use and enjoyment? Not so! Of course 
he intends that our joys be full, but such 
joy only comes as we help the world to be 
jcyful. Then perhaps the greatest girder 
of all is that of our spiritual resources, with- 
out which we can do nothing. Here enters 
the mighty power of prayer. “Ask and it 
shall be done unto you.” 

Know we this, servants of Christ, it is 
not merely optional with us as to what we 
shall do and what we shall nct. We know 
without question that God is not optional. 
He is essential, then so are our responsibil- 
ities to him. 

It is of great importance that we build 
aright the type of character that is most 
urgently needed this very hour. We can- 
not begin too scon. Childhood is the time 
of beginnings, as well here as in many other 
things. 

We have made Christianity too cheap, and 
of minor importance. Let us give it its 
rightful place and its deserving import, and 
the world will be constrained to follow our 
Lord and will take great pleasure in doing 
all in its power to glorify him and help 
grow the Tree of Life in the garden of God. 

Troy, Ohio. 

o 


“If you cannot get on with two or three 
people,” says Albert Edward Wiggam, “there 
may be something wrong with them. But 
if you cannot get on with ten or twelve 
people, there is something wrong with you.” 
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At Prayer lime 


Without food they will faint on the road. 
—Mark 8:3. 

o 

There is no person, nor is there any 
group, that can get far without food. 
Bodies must be replenished; especially if 
there is any serious drain on physical en- 
ergies must there be careful attention paid 
to this necessity. A man in the field, or in 
any place where muscular activity is de- 
manded, must keep his strength up to par. 
If he dces not he loses in efficiency. In 
lines of work where there is more of a drain 
upon the neural system, the body still must 
be kept strong. If it weakens, the nerve 
force correspondingly lowers. For that 
matter, all of us know, we must nave food. 

This is a spiritual problem, therefore; 
for it is a fundamental human need. Jesus 
sensed this in the event of a hungry multi- 
tude whe had been with him all day, some 
of them having come long distances and 
necessarily would have to return by long 
journey. To have them faint on the road 
was, first of all, inhumane; in the next place 
it would be disastrous as far as it con- 
cerned the good he might have done any 
of them. Even if they should have sur- 
vived the ordeal, the fact of physical suffer- 
ing probably would have led many to con- 
sider themselves foolish for having spent so 
long a time, and gone on such a journey to 
see, merely an itinerant speaker. Jesus 
could hardly afford to let anyone come to 
such points of view if it could be wisely 
avoided. 

Once we see the spiritual emergency in 
such a physical situation, we are ready for 
a question that may also be given a spirit- 
ual consideration: What if calamity would 
paralyze our food processes? Just where 
would we be? How much time and thought 
can be consistently given to such a prob- 
lem? 

To some the questicn will seem ridiculous. 
With all of our plenty for years, why think 
of any widespread famine! America has 
never known a total food failure, some will 
say. Others would suggest we have devel- 
oped so many ways of getting food that if 
drought would come for a year, we still 
could live by food from the lakes and riv- 
ers. But the thoughtful persons can hardly 
excuse the question so easily. They still see 
in it some call to reflection, for the moral 
dangers are great and the humane issues 
are infinite. 

o 








This day be bread and peace my lot; 
All else beneath the sun 
Thou knowest if best bestowed or not, 
And let thy will be done. 
—Pope. 


o 

There is a slight approach to such reali- 
ties this year. In this mid-west section 
Unusual conditions have caused a loss of 
thousands of bushels of grain. America can 
vell stand it, some may say. Perhaps so. 
Sut the loss is serious nevertheless. Noth- 
ing like this happens without touching our 


lives far more than we _ usually think. 
There is loss of money, certainly; and there 
is loss of spirit, in many instances, for dis- 
couragement and disappointment do levy 
upon human energies. 

But there is other loss. All society is go- 
ing to lcse. The food supply is reduced. 
Should one say that America can stand the 
loss, that does not hide the question whether 
the world can stand the loss without de- 
grees of suffering. 

It is not to rate this misfortune as ex- 
treme that this is mentioned. Rather is it 
to call attention to the fact that food re- 
lates mankind into a fellowship that should 
be spiritual. Loss is not felt in any one 
group alone; in definite ways all men suffer 
hunger when the food of one becomes 
scarce. And this reality of need, in terms 
of human relationships, makes our question 
insistent: What if our food resources, by 
some means, wculd become paralyzed? 

Let us save ourselves from thinking that 
calamity is due to human sin. We have no 
assurance that either human virtue or mor- 
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WE THIRST—A PRAYER 


Thou who didst make for all mankind 
that promise— 
(“If I be lifted up”)—draw us, we 
pray. 
Thou who didst say “I thirst,” when 
meekly dying, 
Calm all the fevered hearts that cry 
today. 


Faith, and more faith, with deep and 
joyous sureness, 
Grant our parched souls—their great- 
est need and first. 
Give us to drink, we pray thee, at cool 
fountains— 
Oh, Lord and Savior, for we thirst— 
we thirst! 
—Bertha Gerneaux Woods, in The 
Congregationalist. 
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al discrepancy has any control on weather; 
it probably hasn’t a thing to do with pro- 
ductive forces as such. Rather, we should 
spend some time thinking about how much 
our civilization and our moral idealisms de- 
pend upon sufficient bread and meat. 


oO 


Here we see religion facing new issues. 
The food problem for the world is becom- 
ing live enough to evidence possible phases 
of emergency. It cannot always be that 
America can feed the world—unless, of 
course, there is some stay to human popula- 
ticns, or unless there are new developments 
of production. 

Granted that productive areas in Russia 
would become organized and utilized and 
thus increase the agricultural futures of the 
world, there are still limits to making the 
food of the world reach to all who may need 
it. 

Certain areas of the world already find 
themselves pinched by the grim realities of 
physical hunger. Japan, we are told, has 
intensified her fcod processes almost to the 
limit. In China, it is said, the fact of hun- 
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ger is sO common an experience that the 
prayer of the Chinese is for physical bless- 
ings rather than for spiritual blessings. If 
this is true, there is a great shift in that 
prayer interest for the interest that we 
usually urge. 

And when you think of the other sections 
of our populations you soon think of densi- 
ties that are always menacing the security 
and the efficiency cf respective civilizations. 
India has known wide and deadly famines; 
no one knows when these may recur. And 
it has not been many months since we were 
sending food by great shiploads to the Near 
East, to Poland, Austria, and other places 
both in Europe and Asia. 

If Christianity is still to urge the still 
higher attainments of humanity, we dare 
not neglect the necessity of having food 
enough, and health enough, and sufficient 
social regulation that there will be no de- 
vastating want in any one section. 

o 
Ye say to us, ’tis we who feed the world; 
Ye give us loud enjoining of our task; 
Ye scruple nct the boon of boon to ask— 
Our toil’s allegiance to a flag unfurled. 
Hear then our cry, in righteous anger hurled 
Upon the easeful ones who blink and back 
Within the walls of greed, who wear the 
mask 
Of truth, yet are as waiting adders curled: 
How shall we serve if ye possess the land? 
How long shall we be herded like the kine 
With ~— and bound and harsh dividing 
ine? 
Without the soil, what use the willing hand? 
If then your words be aught but mouthings 
vain, 
Restore our rightful heritage again! 
—“The Challenge of the Tillers,” 
Richard Warner Borst. 


o 
We should be grateful for our daily bread. 
Our altruistic interest in the world should 

= overlook the physical needs of other peo- 

ple. 

One of the greatest symbols that Chris- 
tians use is a piece of bread. 

After all, we are related to the earth; we 
depend on its products for fcod and for 
shelter—all of which come with certain de- 
grees of human effort. 

Then let us bring these essential material 
problems into our spiritual concern. 

oO 


All things living he doth feed. 

His full hand supplies their need; 

For his mercies aye endure, 

Ever faithful, ever sure. 
—Milton. 


Giver of good gifts, this day may daily 
bread be the fortune of all mankind. Let 
no purposeful soul lack any portion of meat 
and drink that may be needed to keep body 
and mind entire. May no child, or anyone that 
is aged, be without sufficient nourishment. 
Let us not lose the desire for blessing of 
heart and mind; may these, too, be portions 
of people everywhere. But let us remember 
that feeding the hungry and giving a cup 
of water to even a little child were regarded 
as important by Jesus. As he did, so would 
we be reverently mindful of both the phys- 
ical and spiritual needs of humanity. Amen. 

ERNEST D. GILBERT. 
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Stewardship and Promotion 


Warren H. Denison, Secretary 





A Denominational Budget 

E believe that the time is at hand for our 

Convention at Urbana to adopt a plan 
for a denominational budget. We hope such 
action will be taken. We believe our work- 
ers generally are ready for such a business 
system. To have adcpted such before this 
time would have been abortive, but now if 
the Convention will adopt a limited or mini- 
mum budget our people generally will con- 
sider it sound and wise. 

Such limited or minimum budget should 
be made up of the actual needs of the Con- 
vention itself and of its several boards. The 
askings cf each board should be based on 
receipts of the previous year and actual 
needs to carry forward the work as consti- 
tuted at the end of the year. These askings 
should then be referred to a Finance Board 
of the Convention and finally ratified by the 
General Board which is composed of some 
fifty of our most representative workers. 
Thus the church would receive a united fi- 
nancial program after careful study by 
three groups—the especially interested 
group, a special finance group, and the 
whole church group. All this would make 
it an unbiased budget for the best interest 
of the whole church. 

This budget, then, should be suggested 
and apportioned to the several conferences 
on a definite percentage basis for the vari- 
cus causes by the Finance Board, taking in- 
to consideration four items necessary to ar- 
rive at a just division among the confer- 
ences—one-fourth to be worked out on the 
basis of church membership, one-fourth on 
value of church property, cne-fourth on the 
salary paid pastor, one-fourth on the pre- 
vious cultivation and giving. 

This limited or minimum budget would 
not provide for growth and expansion of the 
present work nor the inauguration of new 
werk. Also, it does not provide for special 
interest, initiative on the part of executives, 
expression arising from educational periods 
and growing interest. Our church year 
rightly calls for definite educational periods 
for four major enterprises. These are al- 
ready a very part of our church life, habit, 
and thought—the Convention and its allied 
or subordinate interests, Fcreign Missions, 
Home Missions, and Church Extension, and 
Christian Education. During these four 
educational periods an offering should be 
taken largely for expansion work. These 
four voluntary offerings being already es- 
tablished among us would give opportunity 
for expression, enlistment, cultivation, and 
special interest. This would do away with 
a multiplicity of calls and with the undesir- 
able features that arise from a fixed max- 
imum budget. These voluntary offerings 


would supplement the minimum or limited 
budget. 
The above plan would call for a Finance 
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Board in the Convention. Such has been a 
growing need for some time and should be 
provided at Urbana. It is obvious that this 
Finance Board should not be composed gen- 
erally of board executives, each feeling that 
his work is the most important, but should 
be composed of those who in a special way 
represent all the work and who are familiar 
with the work of all the boards. It should, 
therefore, be composed of the President, 
Vice-president, and Secretary of the Con- 
vention by virtue of their office and the two 
“at-large” members of the Executive Com- 
mittee. To them should be added some fcur 
others from the General Board and chosen 
by said board, chosen with special reference 
to their fitness for this particular kind of 
work. 

We believe such a plan as this is neces- 
sary, will meet many of our troublesome 
problems, is fair, businesslike, will provide 
for ncrmal work, and give chance for ex- 
pression, initiative, and growth. 





The General Convention 


J. F. Burnett, D. D., Secretary 


Rev. 





HE Convention opens at two o’clock, Wed- 
nesday afternoon, October 20, 1926. 

Presidents of conferences cannot have 
substitutes, or be represented by proxies. 

Delegates must register, at which time 
they will be given programs and books, con- 
taining the departmental reports and the 
reports of committees. 

The church at Urbana will do its level 
best to care for visitors and alternates who 
may attend as each, but is under no obliga- 
tion to do so. 

There is no alternate membership in the 
Convention. The certificate of membership 
must be given to the Committee on the Roll. 
No badges will be given out until the Com- 
mittee on the Roll reports. 

Persons holding membership certificates, 
and all others who expect to attend the Con- 
vention, should write at once to Rev. E. A. 
Watkins, apprising him of the fact. 


Rev. H. S. Hardcastle, Suffolk, Virginia, 
will speak at the Men’s Meeting, Friday 
evening, on “Present Day Need for Mascu- 
line Effort in Religion” in the place of Rev. 
W. D. Parry, D. D. 


Ministers cannot be substituted for lay- 
men, nor can laymen be substituted for min- 
isters, in the membership of the Convention. 
There is a ministerial membership and a 
lay membership. 

Word from Rev. George W. Morrow, a 
minister holding membership in the Merri- 
mack Christian Conference, but who for 
many years past has been a superintendent 
in the Anti-Saloon League of Ametica, with 
headquarters at Detroit, Michigan, gives 
promise of his presence at the Convention 
for part of the time at least. 

Doctor S. Parkes Cadman, of Brooklyn, 
New York, will speak on Wednesday even- 
ing, October 20, at seven-forty-five o’clock. 
Doctor Alva M. Kerr, of Dayton, will preach 
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on Sunday morning. Rev. Fred B. Smith, 
of New York, and Doctor F. G. Coffin, Presi- 
dent of the Convention, will speak Sunday 
afternoon, and Doctor L. E. Smith, of Nor- 
folk, Virginia, will preach in the evening, 
All the Sunday sessions will be held in the 
Auditorium of the State University. 

The president’s quadrennial address will 
be given on Thursday evening, October 21, 
at seven forty-five o’clock. 

Doctor Charles L. Goodell will speak on 
Tuesday afternoon, October 26, and also in 
the evening. 

Mrs. Dan Everett Waid, of Boston, Mas- 
sachusetts, will speak on Monday evening, 
October 25, at seven forty-five o’clock. It 
will be a Woman’s Meeting, and held in the 
Universalist Church. 

Doctor Samuel M. Zwemer, of Cairo, 
Egypt, will speak Wednesday evening, Oc- 
tober 27, at seven forty-five o’clock. 


Convention Delegates 


MAINE 
Conference President 
Rev. J. ‘W. Reynolds, Newport, Maine. 
Ministerial Delegate 
Rev. D. P. Hurlburt, hae St., Bangor, Me. 
La 
Mrs. D. P. Hurlburt, 580 ant St., Bangor, Me. 


RHODE ISLAND AND MASSACHUSETTS 

Conference President 

Rev. H. Russell Clem, 500 Pine St., Fall River, Mass. 
Ministerial Delegates 

Rev. E. J. Bodman, 3520 N. Main St., Fall River, 

Mass. 
Rev. Frank H. Gardner, Pottersville, Mass. 
Rev. Uel Anderson, Smith Mills, North Dartmouth, 


Mass. 
Rev. Arut L. Schoning, 41 Summer St., Westerly, R. I. 
Lay Delegates 
Mrs. E. L. Goodwin, 571 Robeson St., 


Mass. 
“ aaa A. Chase, 90 Stanwood St., 


= H. M. Hainer, 271 Maple St., New Bedford, 
ass. 
Mr. Warren H. Sanford, Pottersville, Mass. 
OHIO CENTRAL 
Conference President 
Rev. J. S. Kegg, 187 King Ave., Columbus, Ohio. 
Ministerial Delegates 
Rev. W. J. Young, Mt. Sterling, Ohio. 
Rev. J. S. Halfaker, 3119 N. High St., Columbus, Ohio. 
Rev. C. F. Baldwin, Plattsburg, Ohio. 
Alternates 
Rev. C. M. Cox, Lees Creek, Ohio. 
Rev. C. S. Bennett, Albany, Mo. 
Rev. Henry Crampton, Lancaster, Ohio. 
Lay Delegates 
Mr. ©. H. Teach, 2223 Neil Ave., Columbus, Ohio. 
Miss Mary L. Wilson, South Vienna, Ohio. . 
Mr. J. W. Watson, yaaa Ohio. 
Alternates 
Mr. R. W. Fisher, Sunbury, Ohio. 
Mr. W. H. Alkire, Mt. Sterling, Ohio. 
Mrs. W. J. Young, Mt. Sterling, Ohio. 
MICHIGAN 
Conference President 
Rev. L. E. Dull, Maple Rapids, Mich. 
Ministerial Delegate 
Rev. G. W. Arnold, R. R. 2, Kalkaska, Mich. 
Alternate 
Rev. L. A. Fisher, R. R. 2, Elsie, Mich. 
Lay Delegate 
Mrs. L. E. Dull, Maple Rapids, Mich. 
Alternate 
L. Silvernail, R. R. 6, St. Johns, Mich. 
NORTHERN ILLINOIS 
Conference President 
Rev. R. W. Pittman, Leaf River, II. 
Ministerial Delegate 
Rev. Jennie Mishler, Leaf River, III. 
Lay Delegate 
W. S. Sanford, Ashton, III. 
WESTERN INDIANA 
Conference President 
W. H. Johnson, R. R. 2, Jamestown, Ind. 
Ministerial Delegates 


Fall River, 


Providence, 


Rev. W. H. Zenor, 418 N. East St., Lebanon, Ind. 
Rev. ‘W. Q. McKnight, Newton, Ind. 

Rev. W. P. Kibbey, R. R. 6, Lebanon, Ind, 

Rev. W. W. Roberts, Crawfordsville, Ind. 

Rev. R. E. Lucas, 1109 N. Meridian, Lebanon, Ind. 


Rev. E. Fry, Mellott, Ind. 
Alternates 

Rev. Howard, Veedersburg, Ind. 

Rev. Sharp, Lebanon, Ind. 


Rev. Orebaugh, R. R. 5, Frankfort, Ind. 


J. 
C. E. 
W. B. 
Rev. y § Gregory, Advance, Ind. 
Rev. W. H. Rupert, R. R. 7, Brazil, Ind. 
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~~ P H. Hendershot, 495 Willis Ave., W., Detroit, 
ich. 
Lay Delegates , 
D. G. Caplinger, Advance, Ind. 
Wm. Jenkins, R. R. 6, Frankfort, Ind. 
E. M. Henderson, Lebanon, Ind, 
Kirk Philips, Frankfort, Ind. 
Elmer Lease, 109 Vernon Court, Crawfordsville, Ind. 
J. B. Cooper, Darlington, Ind. 
Alternates 
Joseph McReynolds, Russiaville, Ind. 
Karl Myers, Jamestown, Ind. 
H. T. Murphy, Lebanon, Ind. 
Glen Bratton, Lebanon, Ind. 
Sam Cash, Sheridan, Ind. 
D. T. Colliers, Sullivan, Ind, 
MERRIMACK 
Conference President 
Rev. Arthur A. Richards, Franklin, N, H. 
Ministerial Delegate 
Rev. E. R. Caswell, Laconia, N. H. 
Alternate 
Rev. Herman A, Lewis, Woodstock, Vt. 
Lay Delegate 
Mr. F. R. Woodward, Hill, N. H. 
Alternate 
Miss Eva French, Hill, N. H. 
NORTHWESTERN OHIO 
Conference President 
Rev. J. C. DeRemer, Britton, Mich. 
Ministerial Delegates 
a ee A. Albright, 115 E. 4th St., Spencerville, 
io. 


Rev. B. A. Kaufman, Vaughnsville, Ohio. 
Rev. G. W. Foltz, Harrod, Ohio. 
Rev. Ernest D. Gilbert, 4 College Place, Defiance, Ohio. 
Rev. Peter Wasson, Columbus Grove, Ohio. 
Alternates 
Rev. E. J. Lutz, R. R., Vaughnsville, Ohio. 
Rev. G. B. Garner, Portland, Ind. 
Rev. W. E. Daniels, R. R. 1, Spencerville, Ohio. 
Rev. W. H. Thompson, 522 S. Ohio Ave., Sidney, Ohio. 
Rev. C. J. Hance, 430 S. Broadway, Spencerville, Ohio. 
Lay Delegates 
Mrs. Bessie K. Enders, 34 College Place, Defiance, 
io. 
Mr. D. A. Wood, Cairo, Ohio. 
Mr. John Stephens, Vaughnsville, Ohio. 
Mrs. Grace Adkins, 304 E. 4th St., Spencerville. Ohio. 
Mr. R. B. Mikesell, Lima, Ohio. 
Alternates 
Mr. G. B. Dumm, Lima, Ohio. 
Mr. Walter Wood, R. R., Vaughnsville, Ohio. 
Mrs. Maggie Myers, R. R. 4, Vaughnsville, Ohio. 
Mr. J. H. Bair, Columbus Grove, Ohio. 
Mrs. Susan Parkison, 412 N. Main St., Spencerville, 


Ohio. 
CENTRAL ILLINOIS 
Ministerial Delegate 
Rev. Levi J. Carter, Atwood, IIl. 
Lay Delegate 
J. S. Purnell, Fithian, Ill. 
OHIO EASTERN 
Ministerial Delegate 
Rev. W. E. Ewing, 1483 Michigan Ave., Columbus, 
Ohio. 


Received for Near East Relief 


Whole Number of Remittances. ......+.sceeeeeeees 78 
Fromm Cures oc ccc ccc ccccccccccccccccccccoosecs 48 
General Convention as 
Christian Education ......+.+.0++ 





Foreign Missions .....-.+++e+ee0+ 64.79 
Home MissioNG 6. .cscscccsecscees 97.69 
Evangelism ......ccccccscccccees 2.00 
Aged Ministers’ Home............ 19.00 
Elon Orphanage .....-..+.seeeeee 1.10 
Carversville Orphanage .......... 6.10 
Federal Council .......eseeeeeees 23.10 
Near East Relief........sseeeeees 52.80 
From Sunday-schools ......+.eseceeseeececeseseeee 5 
Foreign Missions ..........++08+ $ 1.59 
Home Missions ...........++: “3 1.58 
Miesions .....ccscceccece 3.86 
Carversville Orphanage 3.17 





From Ladies’ Aid Societies. . 
Aged Ministers’ Home.. 


From Conferences .......ccccccccccsseccscecccssce 18 
General Convention ..........+6+ $262.22 
Central Convention ..........+0+. 5.00 
Franklinton College .........+++++ 25.30 

From Departments ........ccccccecccccccceccecces 4 
General Convention .........+++++ $974.13 

From Personal Gifts. .......-eeeeeeeeercecceesenee 2 
General Convention ........++e+++ $101.00 


Received for Near East Relief 
September, 1926 





Jefferson Church, Ind. ........... $ 8.00 
Hickory Grove Church, Ind. ..... .90 
Washington Grove Church, Ill. ... 4.90 
Araos Gipeh, Ind, :.<i.6svicccecs 10.00 
Mt. Sterling Church, Ohio........ 29.00 
WOU hie sw ecules ec ceas mee $ 52.80 

eas | 


“Home is the truest interpreter of life. 
There character reveals itself and the real 
man is as he seems.” 
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Christian Education 


Dr. W. A. Harper, Secretary 
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‘THERE are three outstanding October 
events which will offer special opportuni- 
ties to large groups of our Christian Church 


young folks. Both young people and lead- 
ers should stress these events in their local 
churches, for cur young people need the fel- 
lowship and insipiration and training which 
they will give. These events are: 


The Tenth Ohio State Young People’s 
Conference 
This conference will be held in Dayton, 
October 22, 23, 24, and its program includes 
such leaders as Dr. P. R. Hayward and Mr. 
P. G. Orwig, of Chicago, Miss Cynthia Pearl 
Maus of St. Louis, and a host of others who 
are leaders on this continent in young peo- 
ple’s work. Full infcrmation concerning 
registration and program may be secured 
from your County Young People’s Superin- 
tendent, or from the Ohio Council of Relig- 
ious Education, 107 East Gay Street, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. Every Ohio Christian Church 
should be represented here. 


The Sixth Indiana Youth Conference 


Rev. H. G. Rowe (730 Occidental Build- 
ing, Indianapclis, Indiana) formerly pastor 
of our church at Warren, Indiana, is in 
charge of planning and promoting this great 
conference at Lafayette, October 22, 23, 24. 
Dr. Hayward will also be in the Indiana 
Conference, and Dr. J. M. Artman and Mrs. 
Grace Sloan Overton of Chicago, with a 
number of other leaders. Nothing could 
help our Indiana work more than tc have 
a large group of Christian Church young 
people at Lafayette on these days: Write 
to Mr. Rowe today for full information. 


Christian Church Young People’s Rally 

at Urbana 

During the past three years a number of 
groups of young people in different sections 
of cur church have requested a denomina- 
tional rally of our young people. There will 
be such a rally of all young people attending 
the General Convention, and all young peo- 
ple who live near enough to Urbana to come 
in for that day, on Saturday, October 23, 
afternocn and evening. The rally will be 
held in the Universalist Church, and the 
theme will be “Forward on the Christian 
Trail—Together.” Young people from all 
sections will share in the afternoon pro- 
gram, which will close with a great address 
by Dr. Alva M. Kerr, on “Youth and the 
Christian Church.” A social hour and ban- 
quet will follow, and the young people will, 
as a group, join in the evening session of the 
General Convention. 

It is hoped that all pastors and leaders 
of churches within fifty miles of Urbana will 
get together groups of young people to at- 
tend this rally. It will help immensely in 
the planning if you will write to Miss Lucy 
M. Eldredge, Christian Education Depart- 
ment, C. P. A. Building, Dayton, Ohio, that 
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your young people are planning to be there, 
and how many you hope to have in your 
delegation. Also if young people from all 
sections and from our colleges who are 
planning to be at Urbana, will drop Miss 
Eldredge a card tcday, it will be a real ser- 
vice toward making this rally all that we 
want it to be. This is an exceptional oppor- 
tunity for young people of the Central Con- 
vention to see and know leaders in the Chris- 
tian Church, and we want young people 
throughout the denomination to knew that 
this rally is being held, and to feel that they 
are a part of this great march “Forward on 
the Christian Trail—Together.” Write 
Miss Eldredge today that you want to be 
there—or send a message from your Young 
People’s Congress, cr ask any questions you 
wish to ask. Also on Sunday morning, there 
will be a Young People’s Division of the 
Sunday-school in the Urbana Christian 
Church, with the best leaders we can se- 
cure as teachers and officers. 





Evangelism and Life Service 


Rev. McD. Howsare, Executive Secretary 





Evangelism and Life Service at the Urbana 
Convention 

F things are considered and emphasized 

according to their relative importance, 
Evangelism and Life Service will have a 
large place in the coming Convention at Ur- 
bana. Due consideration ought to be given 
to the last four years of work, a check-up 
made on all mistakes, weaknesses, and fail- 
ures, and then a large constructive program 
ought to be arranged for the future. We 
have a conviction, born out of experience, 
that literally thousands of people could be 
won immediately for Christ and our church 
if we but set ourselves to the task. 


No board elected at the General Conven- 
tion will be more important than the one 
elected to carry on the work of Evangelism 
and Life Service. This work is of sufficient 
greatness to require all the time and 
thought of a group of men, if they are to 
think through all problems and arrange for 
a successful solution of them. They ought 
to be men of farseeing constructive states- 
manship, and should so plan and prosecute 
the work of this department as to be an in- 
spiration to every other department. 

We have made much progress along cer- 
tain lines during the last four years, but the 
work has scarcely been touched. We have 
pioneered. We had no precedents or tradi- 
tions to guide us, we had no place in the 
thinking and planning of many churches 
and conferences, but we have come a long 
ways in this respect during the last four 
years. We made the greatest gain perhaps 
of any quadrennium in our history, but that 
is not saying much in the light of what we 
are capable of doing. There has been a 
gradual growth in the amount of offerings 
for the support of the department, but we 
have not been able to become self-sustaining 
from offerings received, conducting of cam- 
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paigns, and personal gifts. We must come 
up to the Convention with a deficit. Had 
all churches responded and this new depart- 
ment occupied a traditional place in our 
church life as other departments, we could 
have done far better. 

We have a confidence in our people that 
in the coming Convention some way will be 
made to finance this department, so that it 
may continue its further work. It merits a 
rightful place*in our denominational pro- 
gram, and we cannot afford the price of 
slighting it. 





Woman’s Work 


Mrs. Emma S. Powers 
General Secretary-Treasurer 





Quadrennial Gifts 
HE following list of life members sent in 
gifts during September: 
Through Northwestern Ohio Conference 'Woman’s 


Board eight personal gifts. 
Mrs. A. D. Woodworth, Japan. 


Mrs. Finfrock, Ohio. 

Mrs. Letitia M. Webb, Pa. 
Mrs. Marion Gephart, Ind. 
Mrs. E. M. Moosburg, Ill. 
Mrs. Mary C. Beer, Ill. 

Mrs. S. Matilda Finley, Ind. 
Mrs. Nellie Demitt, N. H. 
Mrs. Carrie Southard, Ohio. 
Miss Ola Brock, Ohio. 4 
Mrs. Bessie M. Reddick, Ohio. 
Mrs. Adeline T. Walsh, Ohio. 
Mrs. Ida Squires, Pa. _ 

Mrs. Belle H. Hook, Ohio. 
Mrs. Esther Rehmond, Ill. 
Mrs. Cora Zeiders, Ill. 
Mrs. Margaret Shaw, Ohio. 
Mrs. Ella Hull, Ohio. : 
Mrs. Mary McGinnis, Ohio. 
Mrs. John Baughman, Ohio. 
Mrs. T. G. Moses, Maine. 
Mrs. A. F. Foor, Pa. 

Mrs. Katherine Garman, Japan. 
Mrs. John Duvall, Ohio. 

Mrs. J. B. Lawwill, Ohio. 
Mrs. D. M. Helfenstein, Pa. 
Miss Ardella E. Gove, N. Y. 
Mrs. S. A. Caris, Ohio. 

Miss C. Belle Thom, N. Y. 
Mrs. Emma S. Powers, Ohio. 
Mrs. Aita Gardner, Pa. 

Mrs. Edith P. McCord, Ohio. 
Mrs. Minnie E. Lult, Ind. 
Mrs. Mollie Rehmert, Ohio. 
Mrs. J. W. Nichols, Ohio. 
Mrs. Esther Lusk, Ind. 

Mrs. Esther B. Morton, Porto Rico. 
Mrs. Lida Ralston, Ohio. 
Mrs. Dora Albaugh, Ohio. 
Mrs. Miriam Chenewoth, Ohio. 
Miss Edna Ruse, Wash. 

Miss Myrtle Repps, Wash. 
Mrs. Alice P. Fifield, N. H. 
Mrs. Ethel Hockenberry, Ohio. 
Mrs. Elma Kessler, Ohio. 
Mrs. L. B. Case, Ohio. 


Furnishings for Rooms 
HE follcwing is the list of the societies, 
as have been reported to us, helping to 
furnish rooms in the Dormitory at Frank- 


linton: 


“The World Wide Guild” 
Huntington, Ind. 

Missionary Society, New Liberty, Ind. 

Missionary Society, Defiance, Ohio. 

Missionary Society, Towanda, Kans. 

Missionary Society, Neola, Kans. 

Dorcas Society and Young People’s Sunday-school 
Class, New Haven, Conn. 

Missionary Society, Christian Liberty, Ind. 

Missionary Society, Franklin, Ohio. 

Missionary Society, Freehold, N. Y. 


and “Loyal Daughters,” 


Furnished Rooms Complete 
HE following is the list, as we have it for 


the furnishing cf rooms complete in the 
Dormitory at Franklinton: 
Missionary Society, Huntington, Ind. 
Rhode Island and Massachusetts Conference Woman’s 
Board. 
“Alice M. Burnett” Society, Harwood, Ohio. 
Mrs. Cora J. Zeiders, Manchester, III. 
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“The Mary E. Rowell” (Memorial) Woman’s Mission 
Board. 

Missionary Society, Conneaut, Ohio. 

Missionary Society, Hagerstown, Ind. 

“Mrs. Elizabeth Bailey” (Memorial), Troy, Ohio. 

“Louisa A. Sibley’ (Memorial), Mrs. N. M. Heikes, 
Maine. 

Missionary Society, Milmine, II. 

Missionary Society, Mt. Sterling, Ohio. 

Missionary Society, Lower Stillwater, Ohio. 

Missionary Society, Campbellstown, Ohio. 

Mite Society, Six Mile, Ind. 

“‘Ansonians,”’ Ansonia, Ohio. 

Missionary Societies (3), Dayton, Ohio. 

Missionary Society, Springboro, Pa. 

New York Central Conference Woman’s Board. 

The Christian Church, East Springfield, Pa. 

“Bethel,”’ Bethel, Ill. 

“Versailles Church, Versailles, Ohio. 

“Shiloh,” Shiloh Springs, Ohio. 

“Urbana,” Urbana, IIl. 

“Christy,”’ Della Christy, IIl. 

“Johnson,” Mr. and Mrs. C. W. Johnson, IIl. 

Southern Ohio Young People’s Congress. 


Almost the whole number of rooms, the 
number is, as we understand, over forty 
rooms, some of the rooms, not bedrooms. 

Now if our folks cculd bring in the money 
to complete the task, we shall be made 
happy indeed. 





Foreign Missions 
Wilson P. Minton, Secretary 





OU will be reading these lines just a few 

days before many of you Will be on your 
way to the quadrennial session of our church 
to be held at Urbana, Illinois. The Foreign 
Mission Department will have a display 
rcom at the Convention and we invite all of 
you to come around and pay us a visit. We 
are hoping to be able to present the work of 
the quadrennium in such a way that the real 
scope and importance of the work may be 
better understood. Some one will be in the 
Foreign Mission section between each ses- 
sion of the Convention and we want you to 
feel free to come and talk with us about this 
work. 

Rev. and Mrs. Wm. Q. McKnight, on fur- 
lough from Japan, will be present at the 
Convention, and we want you to get ac- 
quainted with them. They will be sailing 
for their field in Sendai soon after the Con- 
vention adjourns. Miss Marian Morrill, who 
became secretary to the Foreign Mission 
Secretary September 1, will have much to 
do with the foreign mission display and she 
will be ready to confer with you on not only 
the actual work of the department on the 
field, but along lines of better missionary ed- 
ucation in our home churches. 

Among other things we expect to have a 
rather complete display of material pro- 
duced in the industrial work in Porto Rico. 
Some of these articles will be for sale and 
we shall be glad to talk with you about 
them. Be sure to look up the Foreign Mis- 
sion Room and make yourself acquainted. 

The October number cf The Christian Mis- 
sionary will be a special pre-convention 
number and we believe it will be one of the 
best we have ever put out. There will be 
sixteen extra pages of specially selected In- 
dia colored paper telling in picture form of 
the work of our Home and Foreign Mission 
Departments during the quadrennium. - We 
believe this will prove to be one of the most 
interesting numbers ever issued. We have 
had a number of extra copies run off and 
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we are offering to give this special number 
free (during the Convention only) with 
every new subscription. That is to say, that 
if you subscribe for The Christian Mission- 
ary during the Convention you will be given 
a copy of the October number free and your 
subscription will begin with the November 
number, giving you thirteen numbers for 
the price of a year’s subscription. It would 
be a fine thing to make your friends a gift 
of this subscription. 

Above all, let us come to the Convention 
in the spirit of prayer that God may guide 
vs very definitely in all the problems to be 
faced and solved. There is a way to do these 
things, and it is our task in the spirit of the 
Christian to find that way. 


The Increasing Vision 


AVID, looking out over a world lying in 

darkness cried: “Why do the heathen rage 
and the people imagine a vain thing?” Ages 
later, looking out over a world still lying in 
the shadow of death, our Master taught his 
disciples to pray: “Thy Kingdom come!” 
Today, after 1,900 year have come and gone, 
we survey a world torn by factions, bitter- 
ness, and strife. Not yet has Christ’s uni- 
versal kingship been established. So we 
wait and hope and pray the same prayer 
still: “Thy Kingdom come!” 

At the present time, however, and more 
clearly than ever before, the Church of 
Christ is beginning to understand that the 
prayer means: “Thy Kingdom come—on 
earth,” and is indissolubly linked with that 
other prayer: “Thy will be done on earth.” 
The prayers are twain, yet one. They should 
be prayed with new hope and fresh courage 
and a more resolute faith than in any 
previous period in the world’s life. 

More than this. We believe that the true 
Church is beginning to seek, is beginning to 
be willing to undertake, its own tremendcus 
responsibility in helping to fulfil the import 
of that prayer. It is coming to see that vic- 
torious effort in the salvation of souls may 
be greatly aided by devotion to the ameliora- 
tion of man’s physical and sccial ills. 

Christ is our leader and exemplar here. 
Christ’s ideal, set forth in terms of the 
Kingdom, vividly pictured a social minis- 
try. Christ’s program, announced in the 
synagogue at Nazareth, emphasized the 
value of social ministry. Christ’s credem 
tials, sent to John the Baptist, outlined a 
social ministry. Christ’s instructions to the 
Seventy and to the Twelve commanded so- 
cial as well as individual ministry. Christ’s 
blessing, pronounced upon those found 
faithful in the Day of Judgment, is based 
upon diligence in various forms of social 
ministry. 

The “one thing needful” is a redemptive 
faith in the Lord Jesus Christ, the Savior 
of men. Yet while we seek to secure this 
vital aim let us employ as means to this end 
the agencies that Christ has ordained. Let 
us see that we leave not this other work 
undone.—The Watchman Examiner (Bap- 
tist). 
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Joshua, Israel’s New Leader 
THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSON FOR OCTOBER 24, 1926 
Numbers 27:12-23; Joshua 1:1-17 


BY REV. W. P. FLETCHER, D. D. 
Adult Division Secretary of the Department of Christian Education 


Golden Text—Be strong and of a good 
courage; ... for Jehovah thy God is with 


thee whithersoever thou goest.—Joshua 1:9. 


a 
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HOME DAILY READINGS 


18—Joshua’s First 
Exod. 17:8-16. 
Tuesday, October 19—Joshua, Moses’ 
Minister. Exod, 24:12-18. 
Wednesday, October 20—Joshua’s Con- 
secration. Num, 27:15-23. 
Thursday, October 21—Moses’ Charge 
to Joshua. Deut, 31:1-9. 
Friday, October 22—Joshua, Israel’s 
New Leader. Josh, 1:1-11. 
Saturday, October 23—Joshua Warns 
Israel. Josh, 1:12-18. 
Sunday, October 24—The Need of Wis- 
dom. Prov. 2:1-8. 


Monday, October 


Battle. 











THE LORD IS IN HIS HOLY TEMPLE 


Worshipful music. 
Proverbs 2:1-8—Read or recited by teacher 
of adult class. 


Hymn—"‘Where Cross the Crowded Ways of 
Life," No. 209 in “Worship and Song.” 


Prayer—By missionary superintendent. 
Thanks for Joshua, our pioneers to Amer- 
ica, on to the frontiers, and back to for- 
eign fields, and prayer to the Lord of 
harvest to thrust out laborers to go and 
send. 

A Missionary Story (the story of Mrs. White 
and her six missionary sons and daughters 
who have covered the earth). Told by 
president of missionary society. 

Hymn—‘Lord Jesus Christ, For Love of 
Thee,’’ No. 206 in “Worship and Song.” 

Superintendent—Joshua, the spy of faith, 
now ready to enter in. 

Home Department Superintendent's Quarter- 
ly Report. 

Hymn—"‘Let Not Thy Hand Be Slack,’’ No. 
212 in “Worship and Song.” 


Lesson. 


Moses’ Prayer for a Successor 


OW many quitters and resigners there 

are, and I suppcse there ever shall be 
and ever ought to be. But have we been 
teaching and practicing the grace of pray- 
ing for successors? Parents should. For the 
husband and wife who desire children and 
are denied that blessing, I have profound 
pity. For those who can have children and 
will not, I have prcfound—well, I wonder 
are they really honest-to-goodness men and 
women. But we have been carrying on in 
some field of Christian activity. Is it not 
great to think our children will succeed us, 
and do greater things? 

But that teacher, too, and that preacher, 
and superintendent, and officer, and leader, 
should also pray for a successor just as 
Meses did. He had not been occupying a 
position for his own sake, but for the sake 
of a cause, and so he prays for a successor 
that the cause may be furthered. If you 





are interested in a cause, how dare you ever 
quit until most earnestly you have prayed 
for your Joshua? 


Moses’ Minister 


But not only was Moses praying fer a suc- 
cessor, but he was seeking to train a group 
from whom that successor could come. He 
had Joshua and others working under him 
as ministers. Many faithful souls have 
boasted of how many years they have been 
organist or superintendent cr treasurer, and 
in many instances there are real reasons to 
be proud. But after all there is a higher 
joy and sublimer achievement. Let our 
boast rather be the number of people, young 
or old, whom we have challenged and 
trained to do our work, and to do it better 
than we ever cculd. 


Joshua Ordained 


That must have been a very beautiful and 
very impressive service. It would make a 
deep impression on Joshua, and would have 
a helpful influence upon the people. We 
still retain the ordination service and it is 
one of the heritages of Israelitish ritual that 
continues to enrich our religious life. Some 
of our churches are careless about the crdi- 
nation of their deacons. This ceremony is 
helpful alike to deacon and congregation. 


Every Place .. Sole of Feet Tread On..I 


Will Give 

Yes; it is up to us. In this wonderful 
land of opportunity God will give us what 
our feet tread upon. If you are bcund to 
have an education and will pay the price, 
you can have it. There are a few exceptions, 
but they are of those whose feet cannot 
tread. So in connection with the church, 
and with our own church, if we will tread 
into our cities, God will give them to us. If 
we will tread into Japan cr Porto Rico, God 
will give them to us. That is, God will give 
us just as much as we have faith and dar- 
ing enough to claim. 


Not Any Man Able to Stand Before You 


This is God’s world and he has great and 
wonderful plans and purposes. The only 
reason why these plans have not been car- 
ried out is that he is waiting for us to do 
our part. If we will go forward at his com- 
mand, all the cmnipotence of God is ours. 
We can make America dry, if we are willing 
to follow his leader. The wet forces simply 
cannot stand before the forces of the church, 
if we have a leadership unafraid and a fol- 
lowing undismayed. 

As I Was... SoI Will 


He is “just the same yesterday, today, and 
forever.” Sure enough, God was with 
Moses, and Joshua does not need to fear for 
a minute, and neither do you. The leaders 
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of the Christian denomination may be just 
as assured as Joshua was that God will be 
with them, if accepting the promises of God 
they go forward at his call. 


Be Strong 


Do you know anything that is needed 
more than strength? We need even strength 
of body. Much has been done by invalids, 
but they have done their work in spite of 
their invalidism. Ycu are rendering a ser- 
vice to God and man by keeping fit, and in 
large measure we can keep fit, if we will. 
But there are great problems to solve, and 
men and women are needed with strong 
minds. But supremely it is strength of 
character that is needed. Weaklings are 
surrendering to the wets because of the 
noise they make and because of their fierce 
looks, and these weaklings are found not 
only amongst politicians, but amongst tem- 
perance fclk as well. We hear the whine 
that temperance cannot be enforced. Be 
strong enough to do the right in spite of 
your political party or your fear of conse- 
quences. 


Prepare ... Within Three Days 


Well, that sounds good. 
said, “Come on; let’s go.” If a thing cught 
to be done, let’s do it. If we ought to re- 
treat, let’s retreat, but if we ought to go 
ahead, let us make our preparation and 
then go. What is the use of dilly-dallying 
any longer? Even Dempsey lost his crown 
by monkeying around the movies. “Within 
three days,” that’s fine. 


I think Joshua 


Mother Goose 


HAT was her real name, and this is her 
story. Elizabeth Foster was born near 
Boston, 1665. 


At the age of twenty-seven she was mar- 
ried to Isaac Goose, a widower with ten 
children. Her family, and indeed Elizabeth 
herself, opposed the match, but at length 
her kind heart was moved by the pitiful 
plight of Father Goose and his goslings, and 
she married him. 

Then six children of her own were added 
to the number, making sixteen in all. No 
wonder she afterward wrote that she had 
“so many children she did not know what to 
do.” 

She put into rhymes the things that oc- 
curred in the neighborhood, telling of the 
children that were drowned, “Sliding on the 
ice, upon a summer’s day,” etc. 

But finally the flock were all scattered. 
Father Gocse departed this life very sud- 
denly one winter’s day. Her favorite daugh- 
ter, Elizabeth, who had married Thomas 
Fleet, a printer, prevailed upon her to make 
her home henceforth with them, and to this 
fortunate circumstance we owe it that thou- 
sands of children all over the world have 
been made happy by her jingles. 

Thomas Fleet had a printing office of his 
own, and tc him came the thought that if 
his own children were so pleased and enter- 
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tained by his mother-in-law’s fun, why 
could not others be also? 

He therefore began to write down her jin- 
gles whenever he had a chance to do so, fol- 
lowing her about the house and even asking 
for more, as the children always did. 

One day Mr. Fleet laid befcre Mother 
Goose’s amused and astonished eyes the 
first volume of the now famous book. 

She laughed aloud when she turned to the 
title page and found pictured thereon a 
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goose with its mouth wide open. The book 
bore the title, “Scngs for the Nursery; or, 
Mother Goose’s Melodies for Children,” 
printed by T. Fleet at his printing house, 
Pudding Lane, 1719. Price, two coppers. 
Her historian tells us that for thirty-eight 
years she lived to add new rhymes to each 
new edition, and died in 1737 at the age of 
ninety-two, “her name a household word, 
dear to children, her memory blessed by 
mothers in many lands.”—Our Home. 


Lessons From Great Athletes 
THE CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC FOR OCTOBER 24, 1926 
1 Cor. 9:24-27; Heb. 12:1-3 


BY REV. A. B. KENDALL, D. D. 


Trustee of the United Society of Christian Endeavor Representing the 
Christian Church 


Program Pointers 


Have some of the young men bring in lessons from 
the life of Christy Matthewson, the ball player; Wil- 
liam Tilden, the tennis player; Bobby Jones, the golf 
player; Red Grange or “Bo” McMillan, the football 
players; Nurmi or Chas. Paddock, the sprinters. 

Ask some of the young ladies to bring in lessons 
from the life of Helen Wills or Suzanne Lenglen, 
tennis players; or Gertrude Ederle, the English Chan- 
nel swimmer. 

The room might be decorated with baseball bats, 
tennis racquets, tennis nets, vaulting pole and 
standards, football, volley ball, basket ball, and any 
other paraphernalia used in athletic games. I would 
be careful about bringing in any baseballs or tennis 
balls lest some thoughtless ones would be throwing 
them about, thus disturbing the meeting. 


Thoughts on the Theme 

O you not know that in the footrace the 

runners all run, but that only one gets 
the prize? You must run like him, in order 
to win with certainty. But every competi- 
tor in an athletic contest practices abstemi- 
ousness in all directions. They indeed do 
this for the sake of securing a perishable 
wreath, but we fcr the sake of securing one 
that will not perish. That is how I run, not 
being in any doubt as to my goal. _Iama 
boxer who does not inflict blows on the air, 
but I hit hard and straight at my own body 
and lead it off into slavery, lest possibly 
after I have been a herald to others, I should 
myself be rejected. (1 Cor. 9:24-27.)— 
Weymouth’s Translation. 

“Only one gets the prize. You must run 
like him, in order to win with certainty.” 
One of the things an athlete must do, if he 
is to compete, is to enter his name in the 
list as desirous of being a contestant. We 
will not be allowed to compete in the great 
contest fcr a spiritual crown unless we first 
enter by giving our hearts to Jesus Christ 
and having our name duly enrolled. Christ 
will recognize none as contestants unless 
they so enter. 


In the Greek races which Paul is using 
as an illustration of the Christian race only 


one could win the prize. This is not true in 
the race for the crown of life. Every con- 
testant who enters and contests according to 
the rules and spirit of the game will win a 
prize of some kind. Our reward will de- 
pend upon the earnestness and faithfulness 
with which we contest. Christ taught that 
great truth in the parable of the pounds 


and the parable of the talents. Paul teaches 
this truth also in 1 Cor. 3:10-15. 

“You must run like him, in order to win 
with certainty.” There are certain analo- 
gies between the spirit of the winning con- 
testant for a physical crown and the would- 
be winner of a spiritual trown that the 
writer to the Corinthian Christians urges 
them and us to observe, if we are to be more 
than a would-be winner: 

1. Abstemiousness,  self-restraint,  self- 
denial, self-control, temperance in all things. 
We know how the athlete in training has to 
deny himself many things he might lawfully 
enjoy were he not in training to win. And 
the history of athletics is not without ex- 
amples of athletes and teams losing in a 
contest because they did not observe these 
rules of self-denial. How many there have 
been who started in the Christian race 
with eagerness and for a time did run well, 
but they were unwilling to deny themselves 
certain worldly pleasures, to control their 
weaknesses, and they have lost, possibly not 
their souls, but the crown that Christ was 
longing to give them, had they been willing 
to deny themselves for his name’s sake. 
Self-control. I often play volley ball, and en- 
joy the game very much. There is a certain 
man who plays on one cf the teams. He is 
a good player; but he cannot control his 
temper. As a consequence he has lost in- 
fluence and lowered himself in the estima- 
tion of many of his friends. He has robbed 
himself of the crown of high esteem in which 
he might have been held by his friends had 
he controlled himself. 

2. Assurance. “That is how I run, not 
being in any doubt as to my goal.” If our 
minds are in doubt with regard to our goal, 
and what we are aiming at as Christian En- 
deavorers, we are not likely to make very 
much headway. Every winning athlete has 
a goal toward which he aims. What is your 
goal in the Christian contest? Are you aim- 
ing at holiness of life? Purity of charac- 
ter? Ability as a winner of souls? A 
teacher of God’s truth? What is your goal? 
Are you certain of it? Do you doubt that 
God is able to help you to win a crown in 
this contest? If so, to use a common expres- 
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sion, then “Go to it.” There are many 
Christians who are lacking in assurance of 
the forgiveness of God, that God has for- 
given their sins. They do not know if they 
are saved cr not. They do not know 
whether they have been born again. They 
do not know whether God is strong enough 
to keep them and make them to be over- 
comers over every attack of sin or not. We 
need this blessed assurance if we are to be 
crown winners. Paul had it. John had it. 
Peter had it. You and I may have it if we 
will meet the conditions and believe God’s 
promises. 

3. Earnestness. “I hit hard and straight.” 
—Weymouth. Intense earnestness charac- 
terized the life of Paul. Intense earnest- 
ness characterizes the life of every truly 
great athlete. Intense earnestness should 
characterize the life of every Christian, for 
we are engaged in a contest before which 
every other contest fades into insignificance. 
The contest for an eternal crown. “Hit 
hard and straight.” Keep the body under. 
We hear a great deal in modern psychology 
against the old idea of repressicn. We are 
taught that if we repress some of these ten- 
dencies that would lead us astray, that we 
develop certain neuroses that work for our 
physical and mental harm. Well, Paul did 
not believe in that kind of a psychology. He 
repressed his body. He said he bruised his 
body, literally, he beat it black and blue, 
that he might keep it under. He made a 
slave of it, in order that he might win his 
crown. He brought it into bondage and 
slavery in order that his spirit might be 
free, and unhampered in its race to the 
goal of a life of Christian service which 
would bring a crown of never-fading splen- 
dor to him. Paul wished this crown not for 
any selfish reason; but that he might lay it 
as a trophy at his Master’s feet. 

4, Training. Every great athlete spends 
days and weeks in severe training. If we 
are to be winners in the struggles of life we 
must train. We must read cur Bibles that 
we may know the rules of the game. We 
must struggle in prayer. We must work in 
the field of service for others. (Heb. 12:1-3.) 
Study the garments worn by the athletes 
whose particular line calls for speed and see 
how light is the clothing worn by them. 
They do not carry an ounce more than they 
need. They cast aside everything that would 
hinder them in the least degree in the race. 
If we were as careful in the Christian race 
as they are in the race for earthly hcnors, 
what wonderful progress we would make. 
We hinder our progress by engaging in 
doubtful amusements; going places Christ 
would not go; saying things that Christ 
would not say; doing things Christ would 
not do. Any of these things are drags on 
our feet that hinder us from winning the 
prize at the end of the race. 

“And let us run with patient endurance 
the race that lies before us.” The great ath- 
letes exercise patient endurance. Dorando, 
the great Italian Marathon racer, fell ex- 
hausted on one of his races, but staggered 
to his feet again and again until he reached 
the goal post. Gertrude Ederle, swimming 

















the English Channel when her trainer ad- 
vised her to give up, refused to leave the 


water and struggled cn. When her father 
besought her to give up, she said, “It is now 
or never, Daddy,” and endured until she 
reached the English shore. We need pa- 
tient endurance, in spiritual things, like 
these had in the interest of a little temporal 
henor and fame. The writer to the Hebrews 
seeks to spur us up to endurance by the ex- 
ample of Christ, who went unflinchingly to 
the shame and the suffering of the cross in 
crder that he might attain tc the goal of 
his life and receive the victor’s crown. 


To Illustrate 


Eric Liddell, who won the 400-meter race 
in the Olympics at Paris, is a missionary. 
The moving-picture caricatures of ministers 
and missionaries are laughable. Christianity 
challenges the best manhood.—Anon. 

The secret of hurdling is to get a fast 
start after having jumped the obstacle. 
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Some of us admire our jumps so much that 
we lose time in making for the next duty. 
Keep on!—J. J. Thomson. 

Centre College, coached by “Bo” McMil- 
lan, Christian student, after its defeat by 
Harvard, promised to come back and win. 
It did. That is the right spirit in life. 
Never accept defeat as final.—Anon. 

Just as the body responds to training, sc 
does the soul respond to spiritual influences, 
the Church, the Bible, meditation. But in 
both cases we must apply ourselves seriously 
to our tasks.—G. Grimes. 

These illustrations are taken from “The 
Endeavorer’s Daily Companion.” 


For Discussion 


Do you think it as important to observe the rules 
of Christian life as to observe the rules in an athletic 
contest? Why? 

Do you think “practice” in the Christian life of 
equal importance with “practice” in athletics? Why? 

Name some things you consider essential to our 
winning in the Christian race. 

Why should the Christian practice self-denial? 

Why should care be exercised in the things on which 
our souls feed, such as our reading, pictures, etc.? 

Why is a goal important in the Christian life? 

What should be the goal of a Christian? 


“Tabitha-Queen” 
A Story 


BY NELLIE FLORENCE BROWN 


ORCAS MERRILL “just hated” her 
D name. “I might as well be named 

‘Dor-bug’ and be done with it,” she 
said, as she had said before, many times. 
“The boys call me Dor and Derk and Daw- 
cut—” 

“All right, all right,” interrupted her im- 
pertinent young brother Geoff, “we'll call 
you by your full name. Hear Dor-cuss, 
Walt?” 

The accent was unmistakable in its mean- 
ing. “Boys,” said their mother, sternly, 
“I’m ashamed of you.” But when she saw 
Dorcas’ crimson cheeks and flashing eyes, 
she reserved her lecture for a future occa- 
sion, and suggested to her daughter that 
they go into the woods for partridge-berry 
vines for winter growing. 

Once in the woods, in the tangle of wild 
greenery and sweet, spicy odors, Dorcas’ 
anger slipped away from her, and when they 
sat down to rest it was Mrs. Merrill who 
brought up the subject again. 

“I’m very sorry, dear,” she said, “that 
your father and I gave you a name you do 
not like, but it was a name of which your 
father and I were very fond—he because it 
was his mother’s and I because it was the 
name of a favorite aunt. You have heard 
this before, of course, but somehow, lately, 
I’ve had the feeling that I ought to apolo- 
gize for it—or to justify your father and 
myself. No, please don’t interrupt. We nev- 
er thought, at the time, but that you would 
know and love them both, as we did; but 
they both died when you were very small, 
so you have only the name—which you de- 
test. 

“But—you remember there was a Dorcas 
in the Bible, don’t you?—whom everybody 
loved. ‘This woman was full of good 
works and almsdeeds which she did.’ It was 
the Greek form of the name Tabitha—and 





your great-aunt Dorcas was usually called, 
most affectionately, ‘Tabitha’ or ‘Tabitha- 
Queen.’ Even we children called her that, 
dropping the ‘aunt.’” 

Mrs. Merrill hesitated a little, wondering 
if her daughter would catch the significance 
of her next words. “And I never,” she 
went on slowly, “heard her called Dor or 
Dork or any other blunt and unkind clip- 
ping of her name.” 

Dorcas flushed. She was quick to see the 
influence, but she would not acknowledge 
it. “Perhaps she hadn’t any brothers to tor- 
ment her,” she suggested. 

“Oh, yes, she had,” returned Mrs. Merrill, 
promptly, “there was Uncle Aleck and Un- 
cle Jim—a whole big family over whom 
Aunt Dorcas ruled as ‘Tabitha-Queen,’ al- 
though she was almost the youngest of all, 
She never seemed much older than us girls. 
Dear Tabitha-Queen! I don’t remember that 
there was anything remarkable about her 
—she was not what you would call ‘a born 
leader,’ although nothing was ever complete 
without her; and she was not beautiful— 
nor stylish—nor accomplished in anything, 
but just loving and home-making. And 
when she died, there was as much mourn- 
ing, I’m sure, as in the days of the Bible 
Doreas. And so somehow,” concluded Mrs. 
Merrill, rising and shaking the dead leaves 
from her lap—for her hands had been busy 
over the red-berried vines, as she talked— 
“it seems to me to be a very poor compli- 
ment to Aunt Dorcas—dear ‘Tabitha-Queen’ 
—to despise her name.” 

Dorcas rose slowly and looked her moth- 
er straight in the eyes. “Mrs. Merrill,” she 
said, with mock severity, “you may clothe 
your text in any words you please, but the 
gist of the subject is that I make my name 
‘Dork’ instead of ‘Tabitha-Queen.’ Is that 
it?” 
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Mrs. Merrill smiled. 
penetration, my daughter,” she said, de- 
murely. “Personally, I should prefer to call 
you ‘Dorrie,’ but when the Brents came into 
the neighborhood and you found they called 
their Theodore ‘Dorrie,’ you tabooed that. 
And—‘Tabitha-Queen’ doesn’t just fit, at 
present, although I should love to revive the 
name.” 

Dorcas would have scorned the name of 
Tabitha as severely as her own, but some- 
how when mether said ‘Tabitha-Queen,’ 
there was such a wistful, caressing tone to 
the endeared name that it fell musically on 
the young girl’s ear. 

She felt that she had “got it straight be- 
tween the eyes,” as she confided to her chum 
the next day, but she rallied from the blow, 
and said, trying to speak lightly, “You may 
consider me an applicant for the title of 
royalty madam, and when I’ve earned it 
you may confer it upon me.” 

Mrs. Merrill slipped her hand intc her 
daughter’s and gave it a little squeeze. 
There was no need for more words, and the 
walk home was rather quiet, although Mrs. 
Merrill spoke now and then of some bit of 
beauty—a bird’s flight—nodding ferns—or 
a late flower. 


When they reached home, and had put the 
vines down cellar to keep cool and fresh un- 
til they cculd be arranged in glass bowls, 
Dorcas slipped up to her room, ostensibly 
to freshen up, but in reality to “have it out” 
with herself. She knew, of course, that she 
was not an especially agreeable sister, either 
to Walt, her older brother or to Geoff and 
Max, the younger ones, cr to little Louise, 
but hitherto she had always laid the blame 
on the others. If the boys had been nicer 
to her—if they weren’t always so provoking 
—if Louise hadn’t been so tiresome hang- 
ing ’round for this or that—why then, she 
would have been nice to them. But it hadn’t 
occurred tc her to reverse the rule, to see 
if they would be “nice” to her, if she were 
good to them. 


“You have acute 


So perhaps it was her own fault, after 
all, that she was “Dor-bug” and “Dork” and 
“Daw-cut.” Mother had as good as said 
so, and mother was usually right. 

It was a pretty stiff task that she saw 
ahead of her, but she tackled it with the 
same determination and energy that she 
used in conquering a difficult mathematical 
problem or in playing a game against skill- 
ful and tireless opponents. 

When Max asked, an hour later, “Where’ s 
Dork?” instead of significant silence or 
snappish retort, she responded amiably, 
“Here in the kitchen, measuring sugar for 
fudge, if there’s a boy handy to crack nuts 
for it.” 

Max’s eyes rolled in comic astonishment, 
but he had the grace tc refrain from com- 
menting upon her unusual good humor, and 
promptly answered, “I’m the feller to do 
it.” 

It was a jolly evening. Dorcas exerted 
herself to be pleasant and friendly. She 
helped Geoff with his Latin, and she even 
endured listening to Louise’s reading of 
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that day’s lesson, a proceeding which usu- 
ally drove her frantic. 

Mother rewarded her with a bright smile 
and a loving good night kiss, which helped 
to take the hurt feeling she had had on ob- 
serving that the boys, in spite of their fun 
through the evening, thought she had “some- 
thing up her sleeve”—“nigger in the wood- 
pile somewhere” she had overheard Geoff 
say. 

Her enthusiasm of reform carried her 
thrcugh three days triumphantly, with but 
very few lapses, but after that the enthusi- 
asm waned, and there came a long, hard pull 
up the hill of success. There were many 
halts and there were many times when she 
slipped back into the old cross, nagging, or 
snappish ways, days when “Dork” was 
waspish and stinging when little Louise said 
she was “horrid,” and the boys yelled, “Cut- 
cut-cut-daw-cut,” at her sharp speeches. 


But on the whole, there was a gain. 
Mother sometimes said, “Tabitha-Queen,” 
and one evening, when Dorcas was away, 
she told the story of her Aunt Dorcas and 
her beloved nickname, and found opportun- 
ity to drop a quiet hint or two that the 
boys should help, not hinder, their sister in 
her struggle to outgrow the hateful diminu- 
tives they had fastened upon her. This 
time, it was the boys who were ashamed. 
They recalled the many times they had 
teased Dork, when she had answered the 
teasing pleasantly; and those times made a 
pretty good showing, after all, against the 
times when she had resented their sharp 
raillery. 

It was Walt, the oldest, who first fel- 
lowed mother’s example of saying “Tabitha- 
Queen” when Dorcas was especially “nice.” 
He had accidentally tipped over her ink bot- 
tle, one evening, as she sat writing. She 
had checked the sharp words that rose to 
her lips, and Walt, seeing it, said hastily 
and penitently, “Sorry, Tabitha-Queen.” 

Little by little, they took up the new title. 
Sometimes when they were in a hurry, they 
said “Tab,” but Dorcas accepted it as an 
abbreviation of the whole, and felt a warm 
little glow in her heart. 

It was on her birthday that her reward 
came and the title of royalty was conferred. 
They had planned a merry supper and 
there was to be a little party afterward— 
just a few of their chums, for a candy-pull 
and some music. 

The surprise came just as they were to 
sit down at the supper table. Dorcas had 
had her gifts at breakfast, but one or two 
belated ones lay beside her plate, which was 
likewise distinguished by the flowers around 
it. She was escorted to her place by Walt, 
the others standing by their own chairs. 

“Our guest of honor, this evening,” said 
mother, “is Tabitha-Queen.” 

Walt pulled back her chair and seated her 
then he dropped a wreath lightly upon her 
hair, while the family clapped their hands, 
and cries of ‘“Tabitha-Queen! Tabitha- 
Queen!” rang joyously around the table. 

As for the newly crowned queen, her eyes 
filled with tears and her voice failed her. 
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It was little Louise who helped her out and 
relieved the tension of the mcment. 

“Oh, let’s eat!” she exclaimed impa- 
tiently—The Watchman-Examiner. 


The Old-Fashioned Way 


OMEHOW, Aunt Jane, it seems to me as 

if Jim and I were growing a little apart 

—religiously, I mean. I love him just as 
much as ever and I’m a bit worried.” 

“Just what is the matter, dear?” Aunt 
Jane laid down her knitting and looked at 
this beloved niece through her tortoise- 
rimmed spectacles. 

“Well, you see, I’ve always been regular 
in going to church and before we were mar- 
ried Jim always went with me. Now he says 
he’s tired on Sabbath morning, and pcor 
fellow! I believe he is. It’s hard to work 
steadily six days out of seven. So he doesn’t 
get up early, and breakfast is late, and I’m 
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FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS 


ELECT Notes on the International 
Sunday School Lessons for 1927,” 

by Amos R. Wells, Litt. D., LL. D., 
published by W. A. Wild Company, 
131 Clarendon Street, Boston, Mass., is 
fully up to the standard of former 
years—and that is saying a good deal. 
The Introduction contains nine pages 
of helpful and instructive material 
which the teacher can utilize to a 
good advantage. The suggestions con- 
tained therein are practical. Cuts and 
illustrations help in the understanding 
of each lesson. Four full-page en- 
gravings adorn the book and give 
pleasure to the eye. 

The book will not be disappointing 
to former patrons and should win 
many new patrons. The price is $2.00 
postpaid, and may be ordered through 
The Christian Publishing Association, 
Dayton, Ohio. 

S. Q. Helfenstein. 
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tired, too. We just decide that we’ll stay 
at home. 

The needles clicked in the gray wool; one 
would call it vicious clicking if they were not 
in gentle Aunt Jane’s hands. 

“Sabbath newspaper?” she asked, sudden- 


ly. 
“IT don’t think it’s that, Aunt Jane, 
though I must confess that to read the vol- 
umes that we get every Sabbath requires 
time.” 

“Then there are the automobile rides,” 
suggested Aunt Jane. 

Miriam looked up at her, her blue eyes as 
clear as the reflection of the sky in a deep 
pool. 

““We’ve only been a few times,” she plead- 
ed, “on the loveliest days. What’s the mat- 
ter with us, anyway, Aunt Jane, that we 
don’t seem to want to go to church?” 

There was a long silence. Aunt Jane was 
thinking and wondering whether she dared 
to tell Miriam her thcughts. Nobody likes 
to be called old-fashioned by the dear girl 
whom she has brought up from a baby, and 
it really required courage for Aunt Jane to 
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speak her mind. A pretty little flush came 
over her pale cheeks. 

“Oh,” burst out Miriam. “There was a 
young artist, one of Jim’s friends, at our 
house for dinner on Wednesday, and he said 
that he never, never could ferget the prayers 
which his father had made every morning 
when the family were all together. At the 
time when he was a boy, he had thought 
them, well, not exactly a bore, but a sort of 
waste of time, when he wanted to be out 
fishing or off to school. He and his sister 
used to nudge each other and lock at the 
clock. But all the time his father’s voice 
and his words were sinking into his mind 
and he remembered them now.” 

“I was going to suggest,” began Aunt 
Jane, but Miriam was so interested in her 
subject that she went right on: “You know, 
Aunt Jane, I couldn’t help thinking that if 
ever there were children in our home, I’d 
like to have them remember such things as 
that. But think of Jim conducting prayers!” 

“T think you are mistaken about Jim. He 
has a high ideal of what a man ought to be 
in his home, and it will be your fault if he 
does not attain it.” 

“Mine? Why, Aune Jane, that’s hardly 
fair.” 

“He is probably as afraid to speak to you 
of such matters as you are to broach them 
to him. It’s extraordinary,” mused Aunt 
Jane, “how easy it is for folks to talk poli- 
tics, or the latest play, but let anycne speak 
of religion, the most vital thing in our ex- 
istence, and they shut up like clams. Now, 
Miriam, I have a book here with readings 
arranged for every day and short prayers. 
Take that home, dear, and tomorrow morn- 
ing, have breakfast a little earlier and then 
put your arms around Jim’s neck and say, 
‘Dear, let’s begin right.’ Jim will be glad, 
Miriam, yes, glad, Miriam, of the chance.” 

“T’ll hurry away, Aunt Jane, or I’ll not 
have time to get dinner before Jim comes. 
And I thank you a thousand times for the 
book and the advice. I guess maybe you’re 
right about Jim, and maybe I have been at 
fault.” 

“How did it work?” Aunt Jane asked her 
niece a few weeks later when she literally 
“blew in” on a blustering March day. 

“You mean the little book and—every- 
thing? Aunt Jane, I was so ashamed. Jim 
said he’d wanted to have a little prayer in 
the morning before he went away to busi- 
ness, it kind of helped a man to keep 
straight, and he’d longed to have me kneel 
down beside him, something to remember all 
day, he said. And he hadn’t dared to men- 
tion it because it seemed so old-fashioned, 
you know. But he was glad—glad. And 
we’re nearer together than ever, Aunt Jane, 
and we are going to be all our lives, even if 
it is old-fashioned.”—Felicia Buttz Clark. 


o 
“Character is made by many acts; it may 
be lost by a single one.” 
oO 


“Weighing the question of doing right is 
a waste of time—do it now.” 
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My Folks 
I think my folks are very queer— 
You’d be surprised at things I hear. 
Sometimes it seems I’m very small, 
And then again I’m big and tall. 


At night I tease to stay up late, 

But mother says: “No, no, it’s eight. 
Go right upstairs, and hurry, too! 
Indeed, a little boy like you!” 


At six next morning from the hall 
She wakes me with this funny call: 
“Come, come, get up, and hurry, too! 
For shame, a great big boy like you!” 


When through the night I grow so fast, 
How very strange it doesn’t last! 

I shrink and shrink till eight, and then 
I’m just a little boy again. 


—Anne Porter Johnson, in Harper’s 
Magazine. 


The Storm Game 

OROTHY had come over to play with 

Tilly, Billy, and little Joe and they were 
having such a good time under the big apple 
trees in the orchard at a doll’s tea party. 
Billy and Joe had found a smcoth piece of 
board and with four big stones for legs to 
made a fine table. A handkerchief was the 
tablecloth and Tilly had arranged the doll 
dishes. 

Dorothy had just been picking some cur- 
ly green leaves for the lettuce salad when 
she stoppped suddenly. 

“Oh, dear!” she said, “Was that thun- 
der?” 

The children all listened and, yes, pretty 
soon there it came again—a rumbly, growly 
noise. 

“I’m scared,” exclaimed Dorothy, locking 
about ready to cry. 

“Are you afraid of thunderstorms?” 
asked Tilly. “We used to be afraid too, but 
now we like them!” 

Dorothy was so surprised to think that 
anybody could like a thunderstorm that she 
forgct to run home. 


“Yes,” added Billy, “Mother makes is a 
game now, and no matter what she’s doing, 
she stops and plays the game with us when- 
ever it storms.” 

Dorothy was so curious about the new 
game that she waited to hear more, and 
then a big loud crash of thunder made her 
jump and big fat raindrops began tumbling 
down. 

The children grabbed up the dolls and the 
dishes and ran into the house. 

“Mother!” they called, “The game! it’s 
time for our game, and Dorothy is going 
to play it with us today.” 

Mother was busy sewing but as soon as 
she heard a big clap of thunder she said, 
“Why sure enough!” and folding up her 
work right away she helped the children 
push the big lounge up close to the window, 
and they all sat down. 

“We all like thunderstorms now,” ex- 
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The Children 


plained mother, “because that’s our special 
time to play together. We always sit here 
and watch for the beautiful lightning and 
listen to the different kinds of thunder.” 

“Did you know, Dorothy, that all the 
lightnings are different?” asked Joe. 

Just then mother called out, “Oh, look 
at that one!” And away over in the sky 
above the tree was a beautiful jagged line 
of pinkish light. Billy began to count and 
he got up to sixteen before the thunder 
came. 

“That’s part of the game,” said Tilly, “we 
like to watch and see which thunder belongs 
to which lightning.” “Oh, there’s a piece 
like a big fork!” called Joe, and before she 
knew it, Dorothy was counting too, just as 
excited, and listening for the thunder. 

They watched the big, bumpy clouds rell 
up, and then the rain came splashing down. 

Before she knew it, Dorothy was right 
over against the window trying to see just 
one more flash of lightning somewhere— 
but the storm was over. 

And it was too wet to go back into the 
orchard to play— 

“But anyway,” said Dorothy, “I want to 
go right home and tell mamma how beau- 
tiful the lightning really is, and after this I 
guess she’ll play the game with me, too! I 
hope there will be another storm soon!”— 
Mary J. Gregory, in The Presbyterian Ad- 
vance. 

His Picture 

N one of the hills above the town in 

which Jesus grew to manhood stands a 
low building, surrounded by fields and fir 
trees. This building is the home of more 
than a hundred boys from twelve to four- 
teen years of age—orphans of the great 
war or survivors of the deportations from 
Turkey. From their hcme on the hill they 
may look out over the valley of Esdraelon 
through which, centuries ago, great kings 
with their legions marched to conquest or tv 


defeat. It was on this plain that— 

“The Assyrian came down like a wolf on 
the fold, 

His cohorts were gleaming in purple and 
gold.” 


Over it the Egyptians passed with their 
war chariots and their horsemen, and the 
armies of many nations followed until, last 
of all, Allenby, in the year 1917, marched 
into Palestine, and drove out of the land its 
Turkish oppressors. To the west stands 
Carmel, a long, low range, on which Elijah 
met the priests of Baal. 


In the valley, a little to the south and 
west of Nazareth, stands the village of Do- 
than where Joseph went to see his brothers 
as they cared for their father’s flocks. It 
was there the brothers took Jcseph and 
sold him to some merchants passing by on 
their way to Egypt. The boys of the Naza- 
reth orphanage watch the shepherds lead- 
ing their flocks to pasture and the mer- 
chants with their camel caravans pass 
along the road just as they did in the days 
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of long ago. The events of the Bible stories 
are so real to them that they have drama- 
tized the story of Joseph, and often act it 
for visitors from America who visit Naza- 
reth. 

In a shop in the village of Nazareth, and 
across the street from the place where it is 
supposed stcod the carpenter shop of an- 
other Joseph, a large group of boys from 
the orphanage are learning the trade that 
Jesus learned when he was a boy. From 
the wood of olive trees, cut down during the 
war because of the heavy tax on orchards, 
the boys make furniture fcr the people of 
Nazareth, and souvenirs, such as rulers, 
book ends, and fancy bcxes, for American 
visitors who like to take such souvenirs back 
to their homes. The boys are interested in 
their work and try to do it well. 


One evening, some one entering the large 
rocm where at night the boys sleep, spread- 
ing their pallets on the floor, heard a lad 
of twelve close his evening prayer with the 
words, “and make me a good carpenter.” 


The orphanage buildings, though clean 
and tidy, are very plain, and the white- 
washed walls are bare, except for three pic- 
tures. Two of these are framed pictures 
of Lincoln and of Roosevelt. They were a 
gift from some American friend. The boys 
are familiar with the words and deeds of 
these great men which caused others to love 
them and honor their memory. The third 
picture is a new one that was_ recently 
placed between the other two. It is the gift 
of the Director of the Near East Relief for 
Palestine. After several years of strenu- 
ous work, he was planning a vacation trip 
to England. Before sailing he went to say 
good-by to the boys of the orphanage and 
they asked for his picture for their hall. 


“Who am I that my picture should be 
placed beside the pictures of those two illus- 
trious men?” asked the Director, modestly. 
But the boys urged, and finally he consented 
to bring them a picture on his return. 

His vacation over, he was again wel- 
comed to the orphanage. “I have brought 
my picture, as I promised,” he said, and 
opening a package, held up to the boys’ as- 
tonished gaze a photograph of that famous 
statue by Thorvaldsen, showing a man 
wrestling for his life in the coils of a huge 
serpent. 

“That is a picture of me,” he said. “All 
my life I have wrestled daily with an old 
serpent, which is called by such names as 
my lower self, my temper, and my tempta- 
tions. And so must every man or boy 
wrestle who would win the victory over 
himself.” 


This picture was placed on the wall be- 
tween the pictures of Lincoln and of Roose- 
velt, and evening when the day’s work is 
done, the boys frequently gather in groups 
before it. One evening a teacher heard a 
boy say to a friend who stood beside him: 
“Have you had a fight with the serpent to- 
day?” 

“Yes, I have,’ replied the other boy, “and 
I strangled him, too.”—Minna McEuen 
Meyer, in The Friend. 
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Communications 


As the Years Roll On 


The passing on of Mrs. J. J. Summerbell 
takes from us a person of rare character, 
and an ardent lover of cur church. For 
twenty-four years we have been closely as- 
sociated as real friends, and as the years 
roll on the work connected with my life will 
be, as it has been, much easier because of 
this friendship which has never faltered. 

Her home life with Dr. Summerbell was 
all that meant happiness to both; and the 
many happy hours I have spent with them 
there, have been, and will be, a benedic- 
tion as the years roll on. I have no flowers 
to plant upcn her grave; I preferred to 
hand them to her in various ways while she 
was with us. 

A letter just received referring to her 
says: “She was a wonderfully beautiful 
soul.” How true! Those who knew her 
best, knew the great value of her life the 
best, and will never forget her as the years 
roll on. 

HENRY CRAMPTON. 

Lancaster, Ohio. 


Ministerial Standards and Supply 


The greatest trouble in our church right 
now is that our educators and highly edu- 
cated preachers do not care whether our 
churches which cannot hire a great preacher 
live or die. They say, “Let them die!” 
They would not feel that way about it 
if they were living in such a community 
and had boys and girls of their own. They 
— not be so easy then to say, “Let them 

ie! 

These fellows are so set on their idea of 
a college educated ministry that they will 
not even study the situation nor lock to see 
what can be done and what cannot. Our 
colleges cannot turn out enough men to sup- 
ply our churches. And if these men have 
their way, soon there won’t be any other 
kind. Then what can churches do? These 
men have never been in our ccmmunities 
and do not know anything about what sort 
of shape things are in. That is why they 
say, “Let the churches die.” They are so 
set on their plans they won’t even listen or 
consider facts. 

We all want good preachers, but we do 
not want them so gocd that our churches 
can’t get them and will have to go without 
any. I do not think men are very much 
of leaders who cannot take care of things 
as they are—and not have to wait for every- 
thing to be like they want it to be. 


A LAYMAN. 


II. 


The editorial on “Ministerial Standards 
and Supply” struck rock bottom. I have 
been observing the situation quite closely for 
a number of years. Especially when I be- 
came president of the Ontario Conference. 
then when I became field secretary of the 
Erie Conference, I had need and occasion 
tc study the matter of ministerial supply 
somewhat carefully. My ideas on the sub- 
ject are formed by the sheer force of cir- 
cumstances. 

Here is what I found. With eighty 
percent or more of our churches rural, we 
must have a pulpit supply in sympathy with 
rural life. Not only in sympathy theoret- 
ically but also in harmony with rural life. 
I found that it will be physically impossible 
to graduate enough men from cclleges to 
fill these rural pulpits. That it will be 
financially impossible to support them, as 
you have stated. That it will be equally 


psychologically impossible to fit the college 
men into the rural pulpits as it is to finance 
them. 

Something must be wrong with the ma- 
chine that is supposed to fit young men for 
fields cf labor when it unfits them for such 
fields. 

But does it unfit them? Universally the 
answer from among the rural people them- 
selves, save from a wee handful in any con- 
ference, is that college education does unfit 
men for rural service. But that unfitness 
is not in that they are well educated. It 
is in that they are miseducated, misdirected. 

While in Newmarket I had an attendant 
for two winters who had traveled much 
over Canada and U. S. He was well edu- 
cated, had means, always attended service 
where he happened to be on the Sabbaths. 
He told me that ministers were dealing in 
matters in which the people had had no 
training and had no interest. I asked him 
if this were widely true? He replied it was 
almost universally true. College educated 
ministers cater to a few in the audiences. 
We see the problem then. It is physically, 
financially, and psychologically, impossible 
to supply the rural pulpits via college-edu- 
cated men. Still these pulpits must be filled. 
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HIDDEN FRAGRANCE 


HERE’S many a beauteous flower 
On upland vale, 

Whose chaliced beauty none will see 
Or withering bewail. 


Yet the air is perfume filled 
From many such a flower; 
And hearts are full of gratitude 
For such a fragrant dower. 


Many a beautiful life is lived 
In vales remote, 

Whose beauties few are there to see 
Or to connote. 


Yet fragrant breezes bring the perfume 
down 
To mirky valleys low, 
And the oppressive air is sweeter made 
By lives lived so. 


There's not a life lived anywhere 
On higher plane, 

No matter how remote its biding place, 
Without life’s gain. 
—Hugh Wallace Lamont, in The 


Presbyterian Banner. 
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How shall it be done? This is to be worked 
out. The pity is that we have left it fcr 
the people in the rural church who have no 
time and no knowledge to work this out. 

Now as I see it, some questions face us. 
Shall we start a new short term college or 
Biblical school? Or shall we start short 
courses in the schools we now have? Or 
shall we tap the resources now available in 
the many Bible institutes and Bible training 
schools in the land? One of these three must 
be done. 

But why must colleges make such a gulf 
between folks and ycung men? I claim the 
seminary should take such out of their 
lives if it has grown up within them. The 
seminary can do it if they study God’s 
Word, the most democratic book in the 
world. But while they allow theorists and 
fadists and human book worms to rule the 
seminaries, they will continue to educate the 
young men away from the people. 

People do want live men, well educated in 
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Bible knowledge, in knowledge of people’s 
needs, who can think clearly, speak well, 
make their thoughts understood, who can 
live with folks, and who have a grip on God. 
E. C. HALL. 
Milford, N. J. 


III. 

Your editorial on “Ministerial Standards 
and Supply” in The Herald of September 
30 was well adapted to the present situa- 
tion, and should be read carefully by our 
entire brotherhood. Your ideas in this ar- 
ticle, if adopted by our church leadership, 
will have the effect of bringing about a bet- 
ter feeling and understanding between the 
different types of our churches and minis- 
ters. 

For a number of years I have noticed an 
undue amount of comment on this subject 
—comment calculated to work only harm to 
all concerned. Much of the discussion in 
favor of a _ college-trained ministry has 
smacked of scorn and derision for those en- 
tering the ministry some years ago who did 
not have the privilege of securing college 
advantages. Such discussion has done little 
or no good and has provoked the resentment 
of a large number of the sc-called wnedu- 
cated ministers. I believe your article will 
have the effect of antidoting this unpleasant 
situation. At least we hope so. 

In fact, I am delighted with your series 
on convention problems. By them it seems 
to me you are paving the way for a pleas- 
ant and harmonious Conventicn session this 
month. Anyhow, those who are to partici- 
pate in the affairs of the Convention would 
do well to ponder the sane ideas which you 
have presented through this series. 

R. J. ELLIs. 

Sumner, Illinois. 


IV. 


I want to express my appreciaticn for the 
many good editorials The Herald has been 
giving us, but especially do I want to tell 
you of my appreciation of the one on “Min- 
isterial Standards and Supply.” 

The question of leadership in every de- 
partment of life is being studied with a view 
of finding out what is the cause of failures 
in different lines of business, cr why success 
will attend some lines and not others, or why 
success will attend the same line of busire 
in one place and under one management and 
not under another. 

Leadership is often responsible for suc- 
cess, and sometimes failure is due to lead- 
ership; but no mill (college or school) can 
produce leaders that will be successful every 
place. 

As you have wisely suggested, or said, the 
fields must be studied and the men trained 
to supply the needs of the field. It is true 
that a minister may be a success in one 
place and a failure in another; but if the 
fields have been studied and the needs care- 
fully noted and students trained to meet the 
needs of these fields, failures will be less 
frequent. Young men should be trained to 
think of “Where can I serve best” rather 
than where they can get the largest salary. 

D. M. HELFENSTEIN. 

Lewisburg, Pa. 


The Christian Publishing Association 


In the very lengthy, and therefore some- 
what complicated, reply Rev. D. B. Atkin- 
son makes to my observation and question 
in the edition of The Herald of September 
16, only the following matters need ccnsid- 
eration here in order to hold the discussion 
to the subject: 

First, The legal consideration. I have not 
thrust this into the discussion. It was in: 
it has been in since the organization of The 
Christian Publishing Association. The as- 
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sertion that the Mission Department and 
the Department of Christian Education are 
legal entities the same as The Christian 
Publishing Association, we dispute. The 
Convention itself created these departments. 
They were made departments of the Con- 
vention, before they were incorporated. A 
state may create departments, as it does, 
Highway Department, and others; but 
imagine that State annexing another State 
by its cwn exclusive vote! 


The reference to “selling and buying real 
estate, erecting costly buildings, and incur- 
ring heavy debts by these major operations 
without having these plans approved by the 
General Board,” is an attitude which shows 
the real spirit of an element, though a 
small one, toward the Board of Trustees of 
The Christian Publishing Association. This 
is plainly a criticism cf the Board of Trus- 
tees for doing its duty; and also as well for 
doing that which even the denominational 
officers occupying space in the old building, 
had been asking for—more and better space. 
This protest, to have been in order, should 
have been made to the Court, when applica- 
tion was made there for permissicn for 
this transaction. And it should be remem- 
bered that this matter has been introduced 
into the discussion by Mr. Atkinson. The 
idea of the initiation in such matters being 
first submitted to the General Board—con- 
sisting of about fifty members, and scat- 
tered over the territory of our whcle broth- 
erhood, would be so expensive as to be en- 
tirely impracticable. 

Second, If the reader turns to the Pro- 
ceedings of the Burlington Convention of 
October, 1922, and reads recommendaticn 
No. 6 on page 250, as Mr. Atkinson re- 
quests, he should then turn to page 346 and 
read recommendation No. 4. This was a 
subsequent action by the Convention, act- 
ing in the capacity of The Christian Publish- 
ing Association. It now seems that Mr. At- 
kinson should “cbserve.” 


Third, “Shall we subsidize our papers?” 
and “This is not an idle question.” No it 
is not. The proponents of this change in 
organization know that we must continue 
to secure the deficits on our publications 
either by continuing a Jcb Printing Depart- 
ment, or by endowing them. Thére is no 
possible way to secure sufficient finance 
from (sales) subscriptions. Taking The 
Herald alone, at the present rate of loss 
(about $16,000 this year) we should have 
to provide an endowment cf something like 
$300,000. With our great need now of more 
money for missions, for our colleges and 
general education, and other activities, I 
ask, as my final word on the subject in this 
discussion, is it probable that we can raise 
that amount ncw? 

H. R. CLeM. 

Fall River, Massachusetts. 


Convention Problems 


I am writing to thank you for your edi- 
torial in The Herald of September 16, under 
the capticn, “A Better Balanced Budget.” 
In my judgment your position is entirely 
right, and your argument is unanswerable. 
Here is the hope that your position on the 
subject may prevail. You have expressed so 
much better than I could, my own ideas long 
held on the subject. 

M. W. BUTLER. 

Muncie, Indiana. 


II. 


I just arise to say Amen and Amen to 
Mrs. F. E. Bullock’s Number One Sugges- 
tions to the Convention in The Herald for 
September 30. Fecrtunately or unfortunate- 
ly I was one of that “famous,” or infamous, 
“committee of nineteen” that was first nom- 
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iated from the convention floor. I have 
been on two such committees since, all ap- 
pointed by the convention. I dc not remem- 
ber when, or who, the president was who 
first assumed the responsibility of appoint- 
ing the committee on nomination. Perhaps 
it came under our parliamentary rules. 
Suggestion number two I partly agree 
with. I fully agree with appointing women 
to office; but as to women “living, moving, 
and having her being on half it takes to 
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keep a man on,” I have my serious doubts. 
Some may, but some do not! 

I think we have officers, secretaries, clerks, 
and stenographers enough to run a denomi- 
nation of half a million members. My solu- 
ticn to the financial problem is to increase 
our membership at least fifty thousand each 
quadrennium. This can and should be done. 

With Suggestion Number Three I am in 
full accord. J. R. CORTNER. 

Wingate, Indiana. 


From the Field 


NEW ENGLAND 
Rhode Island and Massachusetts Conference 


Smith Mills, October 5—During the sum- 
mer the church maintained all of the Sunday 
morning preaching services. A new ceiling 
has been made in the vestibule of the church 
and a leak in the tower has been repaired. — 
The church will send delegates to the annual 
convention of the Rhode Island and Massa- 
chusetts Christian Conference in West Mans- 
field the last three days of this month. — 
The church will hold union Sunday evening 
services with the Christian Endeavor society 
the rest of this month. — Promotion Sunday 
in the Church School was observed with spe- 
cial exercises and the presentation of certifi- 
cates the last Sunday in September. The Sun- 
day-school will hold Rally Day exercises the 
second Sunday in October. The school has 
kept all departments open through the sum- 
mer months with a better attendance this 
summer than ever before, the average Sun- 
day attendance in July and August being six- 
ty-eight. Most of the teachers and officers 
have been away one or two Sundays on vaca- 
tion, but the work has been continued by 
substitutes.—Mrs. C. E. Howland, Corre- 
spondent. 


Pottersville—Rally Day was observed on 
Sunday, September 26. At the morning serv- 
ice the pastor, Rev. F. H. Gardner, spoke with 
great enthusiasm on the subject, “Corn or 
Manna, Which?” He appealed to his congre- 
gation to choose the corn and fruit and honey 
of a rich Christian experience rather than the 
monotonous manna of an arid wilderness liv- 
ing. Miss Ruth Mason played a delightful 
violin solo. — During the Sunday-school hour 
a program was presented by the younger 
members of the school, and “Echoes From 
Northfield” were given by Miss Evelyn Hoole, 
one of the delegates sent by the school to the 
Conference of Religious Education at North- 
field this summer. One hundred thirty-five 
were in attendance at this session of our 
school. -- An interesting illustrated talk on 
“Summer Vacation in Pictures” was given by 
the pastor in the evening, the scenes thrown 
on the screen being views sent to the pastor 
through the summer by different members 
of the parish during their vacations. — The 
slogan for the coming year will be “Better, 
Bigger, Broader.’—Emma L. Crowell, Clerk. 


Brownells Corner—On Friday evening, Oc- 
tober 1, the Brownells Corner’ Christian 
Church and Sunday-school held a joint rally 
social to which sixty-five or more people re- 
sponded. During the evening games were 
played into which all entered with a good 


spirit. Later ice cream and cake were 
served, and vocal and instrumental duets 
were rendered by the young people. — This 


program was followed on Sunday by the 
church observing Family Sunday with a 
good attendance, the pastor taking for a 
subject, “Rallying Forces.” The Sunday- 
school immediately followed this hour with 
a Rally Day concert. A goodly number at- 
tended all events, making them a grand suc- 





cess and taking on new life and interest.— 
D. H. Smith. 


Rice City—The missionary society of the 
Rice City Christian Church, although not 
large in numbers, is a very active organiza- 
tion. Thirty-six home-made dolls, sixty pic- 
ture folders, fifty handkerchiefs, eighty face 
cloths and cards, pictures, puzzle-books have 
been sent to the children’s hospital in Provi- 
dence, R. I., also to the Carversville Orphan- 
age. We have also contributed $12.20 for 
Franklinton, $9.05 for Home Missions, and 
$15.75 for Foreign Missions.—Cora E. Ken- 
nedy. 

E. J. Bodman, Field Secretary. 


ILLINOIS 

Sumner, October 1—After a four weeks’ pub- 
licity program had been put over by the pastor 
and others, the Sumner church just closed tis 
every-member canvass and every one is hap- 
py over the fine results of same. The cam- 
paign was made intensive in character—the 
mid-week prayer service, committee meet- 
ings, pastoral letters, get-together meetings, 
entertainment programs, etc., were all uti- 
lized during the campaign. The entire church 
almost, co-operated in making the effort a 
success. In a whirlwind canvass Sunday af- 
ternoon beginning at one-thirty and ending 
about four-thirty, the four teams came with- 
in about two hundred dollars of raising the 
entire amount of the coming year’s budget 
of expenses. The remainder to be raised will 
be forthcoming when the entire membership 
is canvassed. The pastor surely appreciates 
the fine co-operation of the membership in 
this campaign. The increased financial sup- 
port accruing to the church in such an effort 
is decidedly not the most important feature 
of same. The educational value is the big 
thing to be considered in such an effort. — I 
am just closing my first year’s work with the 
Sumner Church. We have had a pleasant 
work with them, and since our every-member 
canvass I feel that we are starting the new 
order for another successful 
year’s work. The Sumner people “bear ac- 
quaintance” splendidly. I am serving them 
in a full-time pastoral program now.—R. J. 
Ellis, Pastor. 


year in fine 


INDIANA 

Macedon, October 1—September, 1926, 
marks the beginning of the thirteenth con- 
ference year for the Macedon Christian 
Church. In November, 1913, Dr. Fred Stove- 
nour, a_ prince who has fallen in Israel, 
preached the organization sermon and made 
the little band of charter members feel so 
much at home. Rev. H. Thornburg preached 
the dedication sermon. Rev. Zelma Mills was 
the first pastor. Other pastors serving for 
one or more years have been Rev. Bertha 
Driver, E. Oren, Lester Howell, R. L. Kess- 
ler, and W. Max Shafer. The present pastor, 
Rev. R. L. Kessler, is beginning his sixth 
year with the Macedon Church. He is loved 





by the church and the people of the com- 
munity. — This conference year began with 
a week’s meeting, a different minister each 
night. The 


visitors were: Revs. Vander- 
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burg, Ferner, Mills, Downing, Wiseley, R. 
Oren, Potter, Wall, Driver, and Brother and 
Sister Day, who brought the message in song. 
Those messengers came to meet us on the 
way and we, like Paul, “Thank God and take 
courage.’’—Correspondent. 


Indianapolis, October 1—It has been many 
months since ye scribe appeared in the field 
notes. I am _ reasonably sure I have not 
missed reading a single issue of The Herald 
in that time. I marvel at the resourceful- 
ness and tactful hard hitting of our editor. 
I am continually on the go—covered up with 
work and heavy responsibilities. Traveled 
over 20,000 miles and spoke more than five 
hundred times last year. I miss the denomi- 
national contacts. Every pastor and young 
people’s leader in Indiana should pay atten- 
tion to the State Young People’s Conference 
at Lafayette, Oct. 22-24. Five nationally 
known leaders will be present for the three 
days. The Christian Church in Indiana is 
not straining itself co-operating in the inter- 
denominational Sunday-school work. Only 
once in a great while do I meet a Christian 
pastor in a county convention. Such atti- 
tudes do not make one real proud of his own 
church pastors. However, I want to express 
my full appreciation to those who do co- 
operate. The young people of Indiana should 
be in Lafayette to attend that State confer- 
ence. How I wish I could see Jacobs, Rip- 
pey, Price, Bennett, Ellis, Harper, and oth- 
ers of the Illinois group. God bless them: 
they have been faithful. I hope to be in the 
General Convention at Urbana the last days 
of the meeting. It will be a most significant 
gathering. May all hammers and dark 
glasses be left at home. Perhaps long range 
field glasses would be acceptable. At any 
rate a gathering of the Christians should be 
Christian. Let it be said, “And the place 
where they prayed was shaken.” God bless 
the Christian Church and give it power.— 
H. G. Rowe. 


Muncie. October 1—The Executive Board of 
the Eastern Indiana Conference met in the 
pastor’s study at First Church here last Tues- 
day and cared for a number of important 
items. The recent annual session of the con- 
ference held at North Star, Ohio, showed 
progress, especially in the field of conference 
missions and Christian education. During 
the past year our conference has been assist- 
ing Montpelier in sustaining a pastor for 
whole-time service, with Rev. R. P. Arrick 
in charge; and also at Eighth Street Church, 
Muncie, with Rev. J. R. Cortner in charge, for 
half-time service. Fine progress has been 
made at both of these points. Brother Arrick 
continues at Montpelier and Rev. Guernsey 
Stephens succeeds Brother Cortner at our 
Eighth Street Church here. while Brother 
Cortner settles with the Wingate Church. — 
At present the conference is interested in the 
work at Portland, Indiana. Rev. H. R. Ferner 
is pastor there and they are arranging to 
spend about $2,100 on their building which 
has been condemned as unsafe. The confer- 
ence is assisting at that point. — Rev. R. P. 
Arrick served as president of the conference 
during the past year and did some very fine 
work in giving the conference interests much 
of his time and attention, and with good 
effect. But few conference presidents possibly 
give as much attention and time to the work 
during interim as Brother Arrick has done. 
— Rev. A. M. Addington is the new president 
and held his first board meeting Tuesday, 
dispatching quite a volume of business. — 
There are but few changes in pastoral rela- 
tions in this section of our conference. Rev. 
A. E. Cortner has located with the Eden 
Church near Muncie and the people there 
speak in highest praise of the way he has 
entered upon his work with them. Rev. Cecil 
Leek has located with the Albany Church and 
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Mooney Christian Education Building Dedication 





HE formal presenta- 

tion and dedication 

of the Mooney Chris- 

tian Education Build- 

ing at Elon College, 

North Carolina, took 

place Sunday morning, 

October 3, 1926. This 

splendid new building, 

devoted exclusively tc 

religious instruction in 

connection with the college curriculum, was the gift of Mr. M. Orban, Jr., and 

his family, of Whittier, California, in memory of Rev. Isaac Mooney, a pioneer 
minister in the Christian Church and the father of Mrs. Orban. 


Mr. and Mrs Orban and their daughter, Mrs. G. S. Melville, whose pictures 
are given here, were present for the dedicatcry services. Dr. W. S. Alexander, 
pastor of the Elon College Church, presented the building to the trustees of the 
college by request of Mr. Orban. Prof. Simon A. Bennett, local director of 
religious education, then gave an account of the life and work of Rev. Isaac 
Mooney, in whose memory the building was named and dedicated. Dr. W. W. 
Staley, Suffolk, Virginia, a trustee of the college since its beginning thirty- 
seven years ago, officially accepted the building on behalf of the board of trus- 
tees. In his acceptance speech, Dr. Staley named five things the building was 
to serve: Christianity, the Christian Ministry, Christian Education, the South- 
ern Christian Convention, and Elon College. H. E. Crutchfield, a member of 
the student body, then spoke in appreciation of Mr. Orban for what the build- 
ing meant in the way of service and instruction to the students. Mr. C. M 
Cannon, superintendent of the local Sunday-school, made a further speech of 
acceptance of the building on behalf of the citizens of the community and the 
boys and girls of the Sunday-school, whom this building serves in a magnifi- 
cent way. 

The main address was delivered by Dr. Walter S. Athearn, Dean of the 
School of Religious Education and Social Service of the University of Boston. 
Dr. Athearn was selected for this address because of his outstanding work in 
Christian Education and because he had helped in the planning and designing 
of this building. In his address he stated that the first course in religious 
education to be given at a ccllege for credit toward an academic degree was 
only sixteen years ago, but that now one hundred and twenty colleges in the 
United States are giving religious instruction in their curriculums, but that it 
remained for Elon College to erect a building devoted exclusively to this pur- 
pose in connection with their college. Dr. Athearn defined three terms—Edu- 
cation, Religicus Education, and Christian Education—and then spoke along 
the lines of his definitions. 


The service was simple but very impressive. Preceding the speaking a 
special chorus under the direction of Prof. C. J. Velie of the college music con- 
servatory rendered “And the Glory of the Lord,” by Handel. Miss Florence 
Fisher and Mrs. Zenith Velie gave a duet, ““My God and Father,” by Marston, 
and the chorus near the middle of the service sang the “Hallelujah Chorus” 
from the Messiah, by Handel. 


Dr. J. O. Atkinson, of the Southern Christian Mission Board, read the 
Scripture and offered prayer at the beginning of the service, and Dr. J. W. 
Wellons, a minister of the Christian Church who is now one hundred and one 
years old, pronounced the benediction. 
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good reports come from his work. Rev. 
Guernsey Stephens has already taken up the Fair in Eaton. 


the interests of the Kingdom at the County 
A committee, consisting of 





work at the Eighth Street Church and the 
people over there are pleased with her serv- 
ices as pastor and preacher. — Blountsville 
Church, closed for the past two years, is 
opening her doors again and hopes soon to be 
back to her former place of usefulness in 
that community. Rev. E. O. Brown has been 
giving them occasional services. It is re- 
freshing to report these encouraging condi- 
tions and signs in this conference. — Church 
extension and the establishment of churches 
in the great centers of population and in- 
fluence should be given much attention unless 
we are willing to surrender our place and 
mission as a people.—Murdock W. Butler. 


OHIO 
Eaton, October 6—The Ministerial Associa- 
tion of Preble County, Ohio, felt moved dur- 
ing the last year to serve in a definite way 


three men, was appointed to supervise the 
movement. Rev. A. B. Thornburg, Christian 
minister of Campbellstown, was an active 
member of the special committee. Two other 
gentlemen served also—Rev. Charles Bow- 
ers, of the Methodist Episcopal Church, and 
Rev. W. Mumma, of the United Brethren 
group. Incidentally we would like to ex- 
plain that the division of responsibilities in 
office and special service is not nominally 
made by this interdenominational body along 
sectarian lines, although a beautiful spirit 
of recognition of place as well as worth is 
observed. 

The county was organized on the basis of 
the township as the unit. A key man was ap- 
pointed by the county president from each 
township. These workers were made respon- 
sible for an exhibit of talent in the religious 
line. Morning and afternoon programs were 
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given at stated times by the several town- 
ships, each planning the character and 
demonstration of the service. It was inter- 
esting to observe the varied nature of the 
exercises. Music was stressed in some cases, 
young people’s public activities were made 
prominent, religious education was empha- 
sized. Such a variety was displayed as to 
attract and instruct. 





As a helpful feature a table the length of 
the tent was arranged on which was dis- 
played literature of various kinds from six 
denominational houses. Much free matter 
was on the tables and considerable saleable 
material, among which were books of a high 
type. These tables were inspected by a great 
many people. — The Ministerial Association 
of Preble County feels well repaid for the 
effort put forth, and it is believed that much 
good will come to the cause of Christ be- 
cause of this special church exhibit.—Cor- 
respondent. 
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Sweet Valley, October 4—The congregation 
of the Christian Church of Sweet Valley had 
the misfortune in losing their church and 
hall by fire on the evening of October 1. The 
buildings are completely destroyed and only 
partly covered by insurance. Members of other 
churches and friends of the Christian Church 
rendered valuable assistance during the fire, 
but all to no avail, as the flames succeeded 
in completely devouring our buildings. The 
neighboring churches have been very con- 
siderate in offering us their buildings for 
holding our worship, and we thank them very 
much for their kind offer to us. We have, 
however, accepted an offer from the Jr. O. U. 
A. M. of using their hall located at this place. 
In doing so our services will in no way inter- 
fere with the services of our friends in the 
other churches. — We expect to start to build 
our church immediately and have the same 

















completed as soon as_ possible.—Stella R. 
Rousing, Clerk. 
Lewisburg, October 4—Yesterday we had 





our Rally Day exercises and they were very 
interesting and helpful. The attendance was 
good, and the Superintendent, Professor 
Bourne, gave a message which had the for- 
ward look. The Sunday-school gives the first 
offering of each quarter to the Carversville 
Orphanage and the offering yesterday was 
$13.60. At the beginning of the regular church 
services, following the morning offering, 
Brother and Sister Crook had their little son 
consecrated to the Lord. This child was born 
one hundred and eighteen years after The 
Herald of Gospel Liberty began its mission in 
the world. — The C. E. meeting was in charge 
of Mrs. Bourne, a Bucknell graduate. She 
gave an interesting talk on the subject. 
“What is Education? How get it? How use 
it?” and conducted the meeting in a very 
helpful way. Following the C. E. meeting we 
had our regular services and there were two 
additions to the church. Communion serv- 
ices were held for those who were not present 
at the morning communion services. All the 
services of the day were very helpful, and 
the day closed with the blessing of God rest- 
ing upon the people. — To help meet the 
added expense of $200 in repairs, etc., the 
ladies of the church recently gave a chicken 
corn soup supper that netted them over one 
hundred dollars. — Our mid-week meetings 
are well attended and very helpful, as our 
Lord verifies his promise at every meeting.— 
D. M. Helfenstein, Pastor. 


































“Hope prevents failure, overcomes disap- 
pointment, and transforms disaster into 
blessing.” 
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Dr. F. G. Coffin 
President of Palmer College 


and lasting kind. 


lives. 





A Contribution From Your Church to Christian 


Education 
Isa 


Gift to Palmer College 


unds invested in building young life into Christian ideals 

and greater efficiency bring returns of the most valuable 
It is money-plus when cold lifeless cash 
is transformed into glowing, Christlike, competent young 


It is for the purpose of building the youth of America and 
making them constructive factors in a Christian social order 
that Palmer College operates.—From “A Report on Your 
Investments,” issued by Palmer College. 


How Much Will You Invest This Year? 


Christian Education Day is Coming 
November 14 


CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 
Cc. P. A. Building, 
Dayton, Ohio 






















Dr. D. B. Atkinson 
Dean of Palmer College 
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Crooked Creek Church Dedication 


EDICATORY services of the new church 

building at Crooked Creek, Northwestern 
Indiana Christian Conference, wer2 held Sun- 
day, September 26. Rev. Alvin M. 'Thomas, 
pastor of the church, was in charge of the 
services, assisted by the writer. Shere was 
a large attendance at all of the services of 
the day. 


The former church building was destroyed 
by a storm last May. The pastor and people 
immediately began on plans for a new struc- 
ture and were successful in getting it com- 
pleted before the day of dedication. The 
new building is not large, but it is substan- 
tial, well arranged, beautiful and adequate 
to the present needs of the community. If 
the church grows, the building is built so 
that it can be easily enlarged. 

This is the second church in the Northwest- 
ern Conference that Brother Thomas has re- 
built and he is to be congratulated for his 
success. 

A splendid spirit seems evident in the com- 
munity, and there is a promising element of 
young life in the church. This, with the pres- 
ent interest of the church as a whole, gives 
excellent prospect for the work in that com- 
munity. 

A number of people participated in the 





program of the day. Space will not permit 
mentioning them all. The services went with 
splendid spirit and will be long remembered 
by the people who attended. 


Ernest D. Gilbert. 
Defiance, Ohio. 


Messengers of Friendship to Japan 


AT was a unique and a happy inspira- 

tion that crystallized in the “Doll Mes- 
senger Plan”—a project for promoting un- 
derstanding and good will between America 
and Japan. 

The thought came first to Dr. Sidney L. 
Gulick, Secretary of the Commission on In- 
ternational Justice and Goodwill of the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches, who was for years 
a missionary in Japan. It is promoted 
nationally. Being fully aware of the feel- 
ing of disappointment, chagrin, and resent- 
ment held by the Japanese people because of 
the discrimination against Japan expressed 
in the immigration laws passed last year by 
the United States, Dr. Gulick sought some 
way to show to our sister nation that the 
discriminating immigration act does not ex- 
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press the feeling of our citizenship towards 
Japan. 

Conscious of the friendship and love of 
little children for one another regardless of 
race or color, and being perfectly familiar 
with the beautiful family custom of Japan 
called the “Hina Matsure,” Festival of Dolls, 
he conceived of the plan of encouraging the 
little children of the United States to send 
doll messengers of friendship to this annual 
Doll Festival in Japan. It comes each year 
on the third day of March. On that day 
each family brings out of its ancestral treas- 
ure house the dolls of mothers, grandmoth- 
ers, and preceding generations for a renewal 
of acquaintance. The little girls, and older 
ones, too, dress in gala costumes and not 
only enjoy their own ancestral dolls, but also 
visit and enjoy those of their neighbors. Our 
ambassador from Japan was very happy 
over the Doll Messenger Plan. The matter 
was taken up with the government of Japan 
tc seek permission to send these little guests 
of friendship. So cordial was the response 
from Japan that they offered to waive the 
cne hundred percent duty that is placed 
upon all dolls and admit these duty free. 
They also propose that once in Japan the 
dolls will be distributed to the schools by 
the Department of Education, and in each 
school they will be given to the girls chosen 
by the principal and teachers. The dolls 
wili have to leave their little American 
mothers by December 20 in order to reach 
Japan in time for distribution there, for if 
possible the actual presentation of the dolls 
to the Japanese girls will be made on the 
“Hina Matsure,” March 3, 1927. 

This project is being promoted nationally 
by the “Doll Travel Bureau” of the Com- 
mittee on World Friendship among children, 
cf which Mrs. Jeannette W. Emrich, New 
York, is secretary. 

It is planned that next March shall see the 
addition of 200,000 American dolls to the 
“families” of Japanese girls to be handed 
down to future generations as perpetual re- 
minders of American good will. 

The National Committee recommends that 
new dolls thirteen to sixteen inches tall 
which cost between $2.50 and $4.00 and 
which look like attractive American boys 
and girls, be used; that the dolls should be 
carefully dressed in every detail since they 
will serve as models in a country where hab- 
its and customs are undergoing rapid 
changes. A brief message will be attached 
to each doll, signed with the names of the 
givers and the address for the “thank you” 
letter. 

Each doll will need railway and steamer 
tickets and also a passport properly vised. 
These credentials will be issued by the Doll 
Travel Bureau on receipt of $1.00, a special 
reduced rate. 

This being a nation-wide project, the sev- 
eral States are organizing to take care of 
their own quota through their State Council 
of Churches. Ohio works through its Wo- 
man’s Department headed by Mrs. Dan 
Bradley, of Cleveland. Montgomery County 
has as general headquarters for the Doll 
Messenger Project a room in our own Chris- 
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Publishing Association Building—thanks to 
the generosity and world vision of our pres- 
ident and acting general manager, Judge 
O. W. Whitelock. 

Dr. W. P. Minton, our own Foreign Mis- 
sion Secretary, had the honor of purchasing 
the first doll to be sent from Montgomery 
County. His two daughters will dress the 
doll, name it, and it will go forth from the 
sacred precincts of the Minton hame as a 
guest of honor to some child in a Japanese 
home in the land of cherry blossoms. 

ATHELLA M. HOWSARE. 


An Epistle to the Courageous 


OOD morning, Brutus; and good tidings! 
Permit me to present the only gospel I 
know; it is the only “gospel” there it. It is 
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IF (FOR ANY MINISTER) 


IF you can keep your head when people 
tell you 
That never angel preached like you before; 
If you can still keep modest when they hail 
you 
As just the man their church's been living 
or; 
If you can sit in recognition meetings 
And hear them claiming with prophetic 
voice 
That days of splendid triumph lie before you 
And not betray your fears by looks or 
voice; 


If you can plan and work your plans there- 
after: 
If you can preach and visit oft as well 
And teach the man o’erwhelmed by bleak 
disaster 
To glimpse afar Hope's shining citadel; 
If you can take deep interest in children 
And sit and listen patiently to fools; 
If you can help the man whose soul's in ruin 
To build his life afresh with worthier tools; 


If you can see the gold that’s worth the 
winning 
Where other men see only dross; 
If with white anger you can hate the sinning 
Yet feel deep pity for the sinner’s loss; 
If you can force your heart and nerve and 
sinew 
To serve the one great task of saving men, 
Persisting though your spirit faints within 


you 
And fail—and fail—yet ever try again; 


If you can hold great crowds and still be 
humble 
Or preach to few and give the few your 
best, 
And not despise 
grumble 
Has power to make your very soul dis- 
tressed; 

If you can fill each day you're on the circuit 
With faithful service honorably done— 
You'll help your church and every soul that’s 

in it 
And, what is more, you'll be a Man, my 
son 


the man whose petty 


—William J. May, in Nashville 
Christian Advocate. 
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the gospel of the present Christ; not the ab- 
sent Christ, the Christ of yesterday, the 
Christ of tomorrow, the distant, exclusive 
Christ. It is the gospel of the Christ of to- 
day, the Christ of here and now, the helpful 
Christ, the human Christ—angel-sung, star- 
lit, the cosmopolitan Christ, the Christ for 
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everybody to have and to hold—“which tak- 
eth away the sin of the world.” 

It is the “Christ in you.” It is the Christ 
who said, “Lo, I am with you alway.” 

Good tidings of great joy!—This is the 
gospel I ask you to consider; the joy of an 
ever-present helpfulness; the joy of unself- 
ish service; the joy of living—of living the 
only life there is or can be. Fer living is 
giving; it never has been nor can be any- 
thing else, logically, theologically, biologi- 
cally, anthropologically, or any other logi- 
cally. 

O joy! The joy of hitching your soul to a 
star—the star of Christian service! Service, 
Brutus; service!—Your soul.—Hast lost it? 
—Look it up. Then hook it up. To that 
star! 

As a matter of course the great joy I 
speak of is to “all” people. It must be. 
There is no such thing as joy that does not 
reach all around—a selfish, shrunken, Phar- 
isaical thing—that is not in itself a fellow- 
ship of universal uplift, an all-inclusive 
chorus of sacrificial consideration, of un- 
stinted deeds of deliverance. 

Joy is unconfined; or it does not exist. No 
man can isolate it, crib or cabin it. In soli- 
tary confinement it cannot abide. Bottled 
it cannct breathe. And joy is a breath, the 
very breath of life; not an intake only, but 
especially an output—a great adventure. 

Therefore breathe out, Brutus; breathe 
out, or smother—smother in your own in- 
flated selfishness. Breathe out; or blow up! 

You have been inhaling long enough. As 
a result, you have now the proportions of an 
elephant; but none the less the manners of 
a toad.—Exhale, man; exhale! One—two— 
three—four—five—six; or away you go! 
Others must share the atmosphere—for your 
own sake, as well as for theirs. Leave a lit- 
tle of it for somebody else. 

It is just so with jcy; it exists, really, in 
the other fellow; not in yourself. You may 
think that you have it when he does not 
have it. But you are all wrong, Brutus; for 
the thing you have, under such conditions, 
is only a hectic hallucination, a passing 
spasm of besotted exhuberance, blathering 
self-sufficiency, destructive egotism.—There- 
fcre breathe out! Let go! Or you'll go. 

Expire; or die! Die; and live! 

Give out, get out, and help a fellow.— 
This is the first epistle of Catiline to the 
courageous.—Catiline Quillotus, in The Re- 
formed Church Messenger. 


o 


As he is, so are we in this world. There 
is not one of us who was not meant to be a 
reflection of this or that side of his char- 
acter; there was not one of us who was not 
meant to draw by the force, by the magnetic 
force of perscnal example. You can be a 
Christ to the world if you want to be. It is 
the wanting to be that is so often lacking. 
—A. F. Winnington Ingram. 
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He who waits to do a great deal of good 
at once, will never do any.—Dr. Johnson. 











